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RELIGiOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Christian Observer. 
LHE CAUSES, USES, AND REMEDIES 
OF RELIGIOUS DEPRESSION. 


Iy remitting to the Christian, in 
virtue of the obedience unto death 
of his Surety, the future punishment 
due tohis transgressions, it did not 
seem good to infinite wisdom to ex- 
empt him from the ordinary suffer- 
ings incident to humanity. Like 
other men, he is visited with pain 
and sickness ; like others, he is sub- 
ject to adversity and affliction ; like 
others, he must pass through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death. Jt 
is true, that in all these scenes of trial 
he has what the world has not, the 
presence and support of an Almighty 
Protector; he hasa High Priest who 
can be touched with the feeling of 
his infirmities, and whose strength is 
made perfect in his weakness ; so 
that * he glories in tribulation, know- 
ing that tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience experience, and experi- 
ence hope.” Yet, still, like other 
men, he is “born totrouble as the 
sparks fly upward ;” and indeed he 
has not only the ordinary afflictions 
of human nature to sustain, but has 
in addition some superadded sources 
of trial not known to the unrenewed 
mind. Sin, in all its shapes, is a 
constant burden to his regenerated 
nature. When he beholds it even 
in others he is ready to say with 
David, “ Horror hath taken hold upon 
me because of the wicked that for- 
sake thy law ;”’ “‘ rivers of waters run 
down mine eyes, because they keep 
not thy law ;” or with Jeremiah, 


‘“‘Oh that my head were waters, and 
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mine eyes a fountain of tears, that 
I might weep day and night for the 
slain of the daughter of my people ! 
Oh that I had in the wilderness a 
lodging place of wayfaring men, that 
I might leave my people,and go from 
them ; for they be all adulterers, an 
assembly of treacherous men.’’ How 
much more then must he be pained 
when he feels within himself that 
same “infection of nature” which 
remains “even in them that be re- 
generate ;”? when he finds temptation 
still too often exerting its influence 
with fatal power over his mind, and 
sin assuming every possible attrac- 
tion to seduce him from tie path of 
duty ; and thisnotwithstanding that 
renewal of nature which makes him 
regard whatever is offensive to God 
as personally hateful to himself, thus 
constraining him, like the Apostle, to 
exclaim, **Oh wretched man that [ 
am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ? 

Another species of affliction pe. 
culiar to the Christian, is that pater- 
nal chastisement which his heavenly 
Father sees fit to inflict upon him for 
his transgressions, ‘ If his children 
forsake my law, and walk not in my 
judgments; ifthey break my statutes, 
and keep not my commandments ; 
then will I visit their trangressions 
with the rod, and their iniquity with 
stripes : nevertheless,my loving kind- 
ness will I not take from him, nor 
suffer my faithfulness to fail.” This 
infliction differs materially in its cha- 
racter from the penal retribution 
ofthe wicked, and may be justly 
viewed as a merciful visitation pe- 
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culiar to the true believer ; for it is 
‘whom the Lord loveth” that he 
“chasteneth ; and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth.”’ 

But the peculiar species of afflic- 
tion on which it is intended to offer 
a few remarks in the present paper 
—an affliction utterly unknown to 
the world at large—is that which 
arises from distressing appreben- 
sions in the mind of a sincere Chris- 
tian respecting the safety of his state 
before God, There are few persons, 
probably none, who being duly sen- 
sible on the one hand of the depravi- 
ty of their nature, the extent of their 
actual transgressions, their guilt and 
inability, the purity and strictness of 
the divine law; and on the other, ofthe 
infinite value of the human soul, the 
eternal moment of the great question 
atissue, and the danger of coming 
short of final salvation ; do not expe- 
rience some apprehensions as to what 
will be their own future destination. 
Even after their repentance has been 
deepand habitual; after their faith has 
reposed upon the all-sufficient Sacri- 
fice ; and after the visible expansion 
of the graces of the Holy Spirit in 
their hearts has given unequivocal 
evidence of their conversion to God, 
there will not cease in numerous Ca- 
ges to remain many distressing doubis 
respecting this most important sub- 
ject. The extent to which these 
doubts may prevail, and the compar- 
ative frequency of their recurrence, 
are various in different individuals, 
and bear no definable proportion to 
the measure of their spiritual attain- 
ments, or the degree of their advance. 
ment in the divine life. Indeed it 
not unfrequently occurs that the 
humblest and most holy characters 
are the most afflicted with these dis- 
tressing apprehensions ; while others, 
far behind them in vigilance, and 
love, and contrition of soul, are toa 
considerable degree exempt from 
their influence, and appear to pass 
their days in almost uninterrupted 
tranquillily as respects the ultimate 
event. 
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It might not, therefore, be un- 
profitable to inquire into this appa- 
rent anomaly, were it only to evi- 
dence the justice, the wisdom, and the 
love of God in permitting an arrange- 
ment so little consistent with what 
we might have expected would be the 
actual phenomena of the case. For 
it seems at first sight not unnatural 
to suppose that our spiritual enjoy- 
ments should in every instance be 
commensurate with our spiritual 
progress ; and that the absence of 
doubts and fears should be made to 
bear an exact proportion to the de- 
velopment of the evidences of our 
conversion and _ sactification ;—not 
merely to Our varying estimate of 
those evidences, but to the develop. 
ment of the evidences themselves. 
We might, for example, have con- 
ceived that penitence, and humility, 
and tenderness of conscience, though 
in their usual character more allied 
to depressing than joyful sensations, 
yet being in reality among the most 
unequivocal evidences of increasing 
piety and spirituality, would have 
been so overruled in the divine ar- 
rangements as to carry with them at 
all times religious confidence and joy ; 
or, in other words, that they would 
have been made to operate as forci- 
bly on the individual himself in con- 
vincing him of the hopefulness of 
his state, as they do upon a spectator, 
who perceiving their existence has 
no hesitation in regarding them as 
wmong the most auspicious proofs of 
a renewed mind. 

But in addition to demonstrating 
the justice, the wisdom, and the love 
of God in thus permitting appreben- 
sions respecting their spiritual state 
to distress many of his most faithful 
servants, there is another practical 
end to be sought for in considering the 
present subject ; namely, affording 
relief to those who are suffering under 
this heavy affliction. For a heavy af- 
fliction wuly it is, fora mind that duly 
appreciates the value of the human 
soul, and the supreme moment of 
the great question at issue, thus “‘to 
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walk in darkness and have no light” 
respecting the most important sub- 
ject which can occupy the thoughts 
or interest the feelings of a responsi- 
ble being—the chief point for which 
we were sent into the world,and the 
determination of which will be of 
eternal concern after the world and 
all its short-lived glories sha/l have 
for ever passed away. Indeed, so 
weighty does this affliction often 
appear to a mind labouring under it, 
that all others seem little or nothing 
in comparison. ‘I could support 
every trouble of life with firmness 
were I but certain of my eternal 
safety; Icould bear the frowns of 
the world with composure, were | 
conscious that He in whose favour is 
life condescends to smile upon me ; 
I could willingly support these ‘light 
afflictions which are but for a mo- 
ment,’ had [ the hopeful anticipation 
of the Apostle, that they would 
‘work for me an exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory ;’ I could re- 
sign my dearest friend to the arms 
of death, were I confident that I shall 
soon be permitted to rejoin him; and 
I could follow him through the same 
gloomy scene with tranquillity, yea 
with triumph, bad I but the blessed 
assurance that when this mortal shall 
put on immortality, I shall be for 
ever with the Lord.” Such is not 
unfrequently the secret language of 
the dejected Christian, under the 
pressure of distressing apprehensions 
respecting his religious character 
and the foundation of his hopes for 
eternity ; and we learn from it how 
prominent a place such apprehen- 
sions often assume among the afflic- 
tions with which our heavenly Father 
Permits the faith and patience of his 
Servants to be exercised. 

We shall proceed to inquire into 
the causes, the uses, and the remedies 
of these doubts and fears; confining 
the argument to the case of the true 
Christian, who alone can be said to 
experience them; for the gloomy 
forebodings of the impenitent are of 
a yery different character: they are 
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the legitimate inference of a con- 
science ill at ease with itself, on ac- 
count of wilful obstinacy intransgres- 
sion; and not, aS in the case about 
to be considered, the unfounded fore- 
bodings of a mind which has a scrip- 
tural warrant for brighter anticipa- 
tions. 

To enumerpte the various CAUSES 
which may occasion religious de- 
pression in the mind of a sincere 
Christian would be impracticable ; 
some of the leading ones may, how- 
ever, be reduced to the three follow- 
ing classes. 

1. The first cause which we may 
specify is conscious guilt.—It is the 
ordinary appointment of Divine Pro- 
vidence in the economy of the Chris- 
tian life that doubts as to the safety 
of our state, and consequent distress 
of mind, should follow the commis- 
sion of sin, Should there be any 
persons who can plunge into con- 
scious guilt and not experience dark- 
ness and depression of soul at the 
retrospect, they are not to be envied, 
but rather condoled with, and must 
be regarded either as hypocrites or 
presumptuous self-deceivers. We 
have already seen that very different 
is the case with those ** whom the 
Lord loveth ;” they are chastised for 
their transgressions, and no Chastise- 
ment seems more specifically appro- 
priate to the circumstances of their 
offence, than that painful conviction 
of the Divine displeasure which, 
wherever the conscience is tender, 
ensues upon the wilful commission 
of sin; and which, in proportion as 
it prevails, naturally causcs doubtas 
to the truth of our religious profes. 
sion, and the consequent safety of 
our state. It is true that strong ap- 
prehensions as to this last point are 
not in every instance inseparably 
connected with even the most hum- 
bling conviction of the fatherly dis- 
pleasure of God; for we find in the 
case of Job, of David, and various 
other Scripture-characters, a gene- 
rally prevailing confidence as to the 
final eyent at periods of the greatest 
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se!f-abasement and spiritual depres. 
sion. Still, however, distressing ap- 
prehensions respecting our final sal- 
vation are the natural and appointed 
attendants upon conscious guilt; for 
while a sense of sin presses strongly 
upon the conscience, there must 
necessorily arise doubts as to whether 
such a character as the penitent at 
those seasons thinks himself to be, 
can possibly have been “ renewed in 
the spiritof his mind,” and conse- 
quently, whether his faith is genuine, 
and his hopes for eternity are any 
thing more than a splendid delusion. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that the conscious guilt which has 
been enumerated as among the fre- 
quent causes of doubt and apprehen- 
sion, has reference only to acts of 
heinous immorality. These we may 
consider, in the great majority of 
instances to which we allude, as 
nearly out of the question. The 
spiritual fears at present under con- 
templation, are those which are 
found to intrude where there is 
no notorious profligacy of heart 
or conduct to account for their ex- 
istence; nay, where there is such 
a general consistency of life as 
strongly indicates a corresponding 
state of the mind andaffections. But 
even in these cases there may have 
been much to produce the effect. 
Latent sins, sins of the heart, may 
have been almost unconsciously 
cherished, and by their presence 
have intercepted the light of God’s 
countenance, and have thus kept the 
soul in a sort of dark and chilling 
atmosphere, in which every thing 
that is inimical to spiritual peace and 
prosperity lovestodwell. A world- 
ly spirit may have made too great 
encroachments ; the religious affec- 
tions may have been suffered to lie 
dormant; secret prayer, or reading 
the Scriptures, or devout meditation, 
may have been too much negiected ; 
self-examination may have been too 
slightly performed; the heart may 
not have been duly given up to God ; 
there may have been a degrec ofluke- 
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warmness and indifference of spirit ; 
a remissnessin some known duty; a 
heedlessness on the brink of tempta- 
tion ; a secret drawing back in re- 
ligion; and all this where there is 
still much that is of a contrary nature, 
and where it would be most rash to 
assert that there was no well-ground- 
ed hope for eternity. Still these 
things justly cause a feeling of con- 
scious guilt; and conscious guilt 
produces doubt; for it is the pro- 
perty of sin to repress the filial con- 
fidence of faith, and to check the ex- 
ercise of love ; and where these 
graces are not in Vigorous operation, 
their place is usually occupied with 
inmates of avery different character. 

2. Hitherto we have considered 
only that sense of religious depres- 
sion which Is connected with con- 
scious gullt; but the same effect 
may often arise from a less culpable 
quarter, namely, the gqeral infirmi- 
ty of our nature, even where there is 
no immediate act or inclination to 
which the distressing apprehension 
may be traced. 

This general infirmity of our na- 
ture may operate In varlous ways to 
cause reliyious depression; and our 
spiritual adversary often makes a 
powerful use of it to effect his pur- 
poses. The Christian, whatever his 
attainments, Is still in a state of great 
weakness and trial; the effects of 
original and actual sin are visible in 
the dilapidated condition to which 
the powers of his mind and the affec- 
tions of his heart are naturally re- 
duced, and which, as long as he re- 
mains In this world, will never be 
fully restored to their primitive ex- 
cellence. Thus,in many instances, 
even bodily languor, depression of 
the animal spirits, or the pressure of 
afflictive events, are seen power- 
fully to affect the mind, and ap- 
parently to connect themselves with 
the state of the spiritual sensations. 
In such cases the aid cf the phy- 
sician is often as necessary as that 
of the divine ; and it is highly im- 
portant for the sufferer himself te 
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endeavour to detach those merely 
physical impressions which connect 
themselves with a desponding tone 
of mind, from those scriptural con- 
siderations which ought alone to be 
allowed to operate in deciding upon 
areligious question. Bodily or men- 
tal depression may be a predisposing 
cause of that gloom which hangs 
around the path of many a sincere 
believer, as was notoriously the case 
with the poet Cowper ;_ but itis not 
in any way Jdegitimately connected 
with it; andin many cases where 
depression of mind has existed to a 
considerable extent on other subjects, 
it has not been permitted by the All- 
wise Disposer to affect in the least 
degree the state of the spiritual ap- 
prehensions, or to Cause a single 
doubt or fear respecting the concerns 
of eternity. 

This general infirmity of our na. 
ture is evidenced in various other 
ways. In some depressed Christians 
there is a weakness, adistrust, a mis- 
apprehension, a hesitation, which 
though preyailing throughout their 
character, and by no means confined 
to considerations of a religious nature, 
may readily assume among other 
forms that of spiritual anxiety. So 
again, through the same infirmity, 
the understanding may not have been 
able to take a right view of the Chris- 
tian economy in all its bearings; there 
may be a tendency, without perceiv. 
ing it, to distort some paris of the 
Gospel ; an inaptitude to perceive 
what peculiarly applies to the cir- 
cumstances of the case ; or a mistak- 
en apprehension respecting the na- 
ture of the Christian character, and 
the evidences of astate of conversion. 
The same infirmity may also evi- 
dence itseli in the weakness of our 
faith, when no immediate cause, 
such as that of conscious guilt, is 
apparent to account for the cir- 
cumstance. In short, general in- 
firmity is our characterisiic mark 
in this state of dowbt and trial ; 
and our sorrows spring from our 
infirmities as well as from our 
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actual sins: indeed our infirmities 
are the effects of sin; and as they 
remain with us even after sin is par- 
doned, and its reigning power sub- 
dued, so they may operate in causing 
those doubts and fears respecting our 
state which are ofien found to exist 
in characters the most eminent for 
piety, and the most zealous in every 
good word and work. 

S. Indeed we may even go so far 
as tO uSsign, in some cases, as a 
cause of distressing apprehensions, 
that zvcreasing sfitrituality of mind, 
which, to all but the individual him- 
self, is a convincing proof that such 
apprehensions were unfounded. 

It is not ynfrequently observed, 
that persons who commenced their 
religious course with much confi- 
dence, evidence increasing anxiety 
as they procecd in it ; and the effect 
may be accounted for on the fol- 
lowing principles. The novice was 
prematurely confident, because he 
knew little of God or of himself, and 
because he had but superficially con- 
sidered the infinite stake at issue. 
But as he advances in the Christian 
life he discovers more of the justice 
and the purity of the Divine cha- 
racter, and enters more fully into 
the extent and spirituality of the 
law of God, with its application 
to the thoughts of the heart, and 
the regulation of the temper ; and 
the minute and unchangeable na- 
ture of its requisitions. He sees 
also more of his own heart; he 
finds in himself such deep and com- 
plicated evil as he had never anti- 
Cipated ; every passing day exhibits 
to him new traces of pride, and 
sclf.love, and ingratitude, and alien- 
ation from God, and whatever else 
is unholy and distressing to a renew- 
ed mind. And if from himself le 
looks upward to contemplate the na- 
ture of the heavenly world, he there 
beholds nothing but what is diametri- 
caliy opposed to all that he feeis to be 
natura) tothe human heart. Can it 
then be wondered at, that he should 
be apprehensive as respects his 
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admission to that world of infintte 
purity? Besides, some of the very 
graces which most unequivocally 
mark his spiritual growth, are ofa 
character to lead rather to self-dis- 
trust and abasement before God, than 
to strong expressions of joy and con- 
fidence. Contrition for sin, lowliness 
of mind, and an increasing sense of 
personal demerit, are at the very root 
of all spiritual attainments; and as 
these graces abound in him far more 
than was the case in the first stages 
of his religious progress, they tend 
to cause an abatement of that confi- 
dent spirit which originated in a con- 
siderable measure in comparative ig- 
norance and want of acute Christian 
sensibility. Again; the very mag- 
nitude ofthe prize. which, as he in- 
creases in faith and knowledye, he 
more fully discerns, causes corres. 
ponding dread lest he should come 
short ofit. He discerns also far more 
of the infinite value of the soul ; and 
thus resemblesa traveller who might 
prosecute his journey with ease and 
unconcern while he had no treasure 
in his possession, but would instantly 
become anxious and on his guard, if 
invested with a jewel of great value, 
which he feared he might lose 
through carelessness,or be robbed of 
by the hand of violence. In addition 
to all which, as the Christian ap- 
proaches nearer the goal, he feels 
increasingly solicitous respecting the 
final issue ; a transient doubt, which 
at an earlier period might have pas- 
sed by almost unnoticed, is now felt 
to be of vast importance: for if he is 
wrong, he is wrong for eternity, and 
will soon be wrong beyond the reach 
of reparation ; so that almost every 
consideration which indicates his re- 
ligious progress, is connected with 
sucha state of the mind and affections 
as may incidentally lead, unless coun- 
teracted by other principles, to occa- 
sional doubt and perturbation. 

What these counteracting princi- 
ples are, the reader will have anti- 
cipated. Jt will be recollected, that 
in most cases, while humility, and 
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self distrust. and a sense of personal 
demerit,and similar dispositions have 
been thus advancing, faith, and love, 
and peace, and joy willalso have been 
growing in corresponding proportion, 
Ifthe matured Christian perceives in. 
creasingly that he “has destroyed 
himself,’ be will also enter with fy). 
ler understanding into the truth that 
“in God is bis help;” it he dis- 
cover more of his own stufulness, he 
will likewise beho!d more of the par. 
doning grace of God, and tie Infinite 
value of the Redeemer’s sacrifice. 
This growth of the more animating 
graces of the renewed character, is 
therefore a powerful check to those 
distressing apprehensions which a 
view of the sombre part only of the 
picture would be apt to suggest ; 
and we often find, in point of tact, 
that advanced Christians who enter- 
tain such self-abasing viewsas would 
ata former period have plunged them 
into despondency, possess also such 
a measure of faith, such a plenitude 
of love, and such an enlarged knowl- 
ledge of the exuberance and the 
freedom of the divine mercy, as ex- 
hibited in the atonement of Christ 
and the work of the Holy Spirit, as 
effectually overcome that “fear which 
bath torment,” and fill their souls 
with joy and peace in believing. Suil 
the general fact remains true, that in- 
creasing spirituality of mind is often 
ainonge the causes why the hum- 
ble christian “writes bitter things a- 
gainst himself,” and entertains ap- 
prehensions, which, though as far as 
they indicate want of faith are doubt- 
less sinful, yet as far as they spring 
simply from tenderness of conscience 
are a hopefulsymptom of aright state 
of the relivious affections. 


(To be continued.) 


FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CL. 
Heb. iv. 9.——TZhere remaineth there- 
fore a rest to the peopile of God. 


In this Epistle St. Paul is drawing a 
continued parallel and contrast 9¢- 
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tween Moses and Christ ; the Law 
and the Gospel; the ancient Israel- 
ites and the faithful since the com- 
ing of the Messiah; the earthly and 
the heavenly Canaan. In the chap- 
ter before that from which the text 
is taken, he had exhibited to the He- 
brews the sinful conduct cf their 
forefathers, who perished in the 
Wilderness for their unbelief «nd dis- 
obedience. In the first verse of the 
present chapter he applies the case 
to those to whom the Epistie was 
immediately addressed, and to pro- 
fessed Christians in general. “ Let us 
therefore fear,” he says, “ Icst a pro- 
mise being left us of entering Into 
his rest, any of you should seem to 
come Short of it.””’ He shews that 
the Gospel is preached to us as well 
as to the ancient Jews; but that the 
word preached did not profit them, 
and will not profit us, unless mixed 
with faith. He then goes on to 
point Out the certainty and excellen- 
cy of the heavenly rest as typified by 
that of the Jewish Sabbath and of 
Canaan; ** There remaineth a rest 
for the people of God;” and exhorts 
us to * hold fast our profession,’’ and 
to labour to enter into that rest, en. 
couraging us with the recollection 
of our having a great High Priest, 
Jesus the Son of God, who is already 
passed before into the heavenly Ca- 
naan, and who Can be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities, and will 
bestow upon us mercy and grace to 
help us in time of need. 

To assist our meditaiions upon 
this interesting subject, we shall en- 
deavour, First, To point out what is 
meant by the people of God. 

Secondly, To shew that they stand 
inneed of arest. And, 

Thirdly, Make a few remarks on 
the nature of the rest that is pro- 
vided for them. 

Ist, It is necessary to shew what 
is meant by the people of God. All 
men belong to God as their Creator, 
and are bound to submit to him as 
their Governor. But something more 
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is implied in the text. The Jewish 
and Israelitish nation first obtained the 
name of the people of God : they were 
selecied from the world at large ; they 
were the depositaries of the sacred 
cracles; Jehovah was their King, and 
in an especial manner they were under 
his guidance and protection. Thus 
also, under the Christian dispensation, 
true believers are the people of God : 
they are not of the world, but are 
Strangers and pilgrims upon earth. 
Scatiered as they are among men, 
they are inhabitants of a better coun- 
try, and look for a city whose builder 
and maker is God. Their motives, 
their tastes, their enjoyments, are of 
a higher order than those of the na- 
tural and unrenewed mind. They 
cannot relish the sinful gratifications 
which those around them consider 
of such high value. The atmos. 
phere of the present world appears 
to them noxious and polluted; and 
they hope soon to breathe the celes- 
tial air of that better world, where 
their Almighty King has fixed his 
throne, and where they trust to be 
for ever with the Lord. 

Is it not then an inestimable pri« 
vilege to be members of this blessed 
community ; to Le the people, yea 
the children, of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus? Nothing surely but 
the continual occurrence of expres- 
sions of this sort in Scripture can 
account for the indifference with 
which we often hear them. What 
ought to be our astonishment, when 
told that the Creator of the universe, 
the God of all power and dignity, has 
condescended to call us sinful mor- 
tals his children and peculiar people ! 
Happy indeed is the man who is in 
Such a Case, yea happy is the people 
who have the Lerd for their God ! 
It is of the utmost importance then 
for us to inquire whether we are of 
this number. Do we acknowledge 
God for our Governor, and that not 
in words only but in fact? Do we 
surrender ourselves to his service? 
Do we avoid every thing that may 
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admission to that world of infintte 
purity? Besides, some of the very 
graces which most unequivocally 
mark his spiritual growth, are ofa 
character to lead rather to self-dis- 
trust and abasement before God, than 
to strong expressions of joy and con- 
fidence. Contrition for sin, lowliness 
of mind, and an increasing sense of 
personal demerit, are at the very root 
of all spiritual attainments; and as 
these graces abound in him far more 
than was the case in the first stages 
of his religious progress, they tend 
to cause an abatement of that confi- 
dent spirit which originated in a con- 
siderable measure in comparative ig- 
norance and want of acute Christian 
sensibility. Again; the very mag- 
nitude ofthe prize. which, as he In- 
creases in faith and knowledye, he 
more fully discerns, causes corres. 
ponding dread lest he should come 
short ofit. He discerns also far more 
of the infinite value of the soul ; and 
thus resembles a traveller who might 
prosecute his journey with ease and 
unconcern while he had no treasure 
in his possession, but would instantly 
become anxious and on his guard, if 
invested with a jewel of great value, 
which he feared he might lose 
through carelessness,or be robbed of 
by the hand of violence. In addition 
to all which, as the Christian ap- 
proaches nearer the goal, he feels 
increasingly solicitous respecting the 
final issue ; a transient doubt, which 
at an carlier period might have pas- 
sed by almost unnoticed, is now felt 
to be of vast importance: for if he is 
wrong, he is wrong for eternity, and 
will soon be wrong beyond the reach 
of reparation ; so that almost every 
consideration which indicates his re- 
ligious progress, is connected with 
sucha state ofthe mind and affections 
as may incidentally lead, unless coun- 
teracted by other principles, to occa- 
sional doubt and perturbation. 

What these counteracting princi- 
ples are, the reader will have anti- 
cipated. It will be recollected, that 


in most cases, while humility, and 
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self distrust. and a sense of personal 
demerit,and similar dispositions have 
been thus advancing, faith, and loye, 
and peace, and joy willalso have been 
growlog in corresponding proportion, 
Ifthe matured Christian perceives in. 
creasingly that he “has destroyed 
himself,’ be will also enter with fy). 
ler understanding into the truth that 
“in God is bis help;” it he dis- 
cover more of his own siufulness, he 
will likewise beho!d more of the par. 
doning grace of God, and tiie infinite 
value of the Redeemer’s sacrifice. 
This growth of the more animating 
graces of the renewed character, is 
therefore a powerful check to those 
distressing apprehensions which a 
view of the sombre part only of the 
picture would be apt to suggest ; 
and we ofien find, in point of fact, 
that advanced Christians who enter- 
tain such self-abasing views as would 
ata former period have plunged them 
into despondency, possess also such 
a measure of faith, such a plenitude 
of love, and such an enlarged knowl- 
ledge of the exuberance and the 
freedom of the divine mercy, as ex- 
hibited in the atonement of Christ 
and the work of the Holy Spirit, as 
effectually overcome that “fear which 
bath torment,” and fill their souls 
with joy and peace in believing. Suill 
the general fact remains true, that in- 
creasing spirituality of mind is often 
ainonge the causes why the hum- 
ble christian “writes bitter things a- 
gainst himself,” and entertains ap- 
prehensions, which, though as far as 
they indicate want of faith are doubt- 
less sinful, yet as far as they spring 
simply from tenderness of conscience 
are a hopefulsymptom of aright state 
of the religious affections. 
(To be continued.) 
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In this Epistle St. Paul is drawing a 
continued parallel and contrast %€- 
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tween Moses and Christ; the Law 
and the Gospel; the ancient Israel- 
ites and the faithful since the com- 
ing of the Messiah ; the earthly and 
the heavenly Canaan. In the chap- 
ter before that from which the text 
is taken, be had exhibited to the He- 
brews the sinful conduct of their 
forefathers, who perished In the 
Wilderness for their unbelief and dis- 
obedience. In the first verse of the 
present chapter he applies the Case 
to those to whom the Epistle was 
immediately addressed, and to pro- 
fessed Christians in general. * Let us 
therefore fear,” he says, ‘ Icst a pro- 
mise being left us of entering Into 
his rest, any of you should seem to 
come short of it.” He shews that 
the Gospel is preached to us as well 
as to the ancient Jews; but that the 
word preached did not profit them, 
and will not profit us, unless mixed 
with faith, He then goes on to 
point Out the certainty and excellen- 
cy of the heavenly rest as typified by 
that of the Jewish Sabbath and of 
Canaan; ** There remaineth a rest 
for the people of God ;” and exhorts 
us to * hold fast our profession,’’ and 
to labour to enter into that rest, en- 
couraging us with the recollection 
of our having a great High Priest, 
Jesus the Son of God, who is already 
passed before into the heavenly Ca- 
naan, and who Can be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities, and will 
bestow upon us mercy and grace to 
help us in time of need. 

To assist our meditaiions upon 
this interesting subject, we shall en- 
deavour, First, To point out what is 
meant by the people of God. 

Secondly, To shew that they stand 
inneed of arest. And, 

Thirdly, Make a few remarks on 
the nature of the rest that is pro- 
vided for them. 

Ist, It is necessary to shew what 
is meant by the people of God. All 
men belong to God as their Creator, 
and are bound to submit to him as 
their Governor. But something more 
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is implied in the text. The Jewish 
and Israelitish nation first obtained the 
name of the people of God : they were 
selecied from the world at large; they 
were the depositaries of the sacred 
cracles; Jehovah was their King, and 
in an especial manner they were under 
his guidance and protection. Thus 
also, under the Christian dispensation, 
true believers are the people of God : 
they are not of the world, but are 
Strangers and pilgrims upon earth. 
Scatiered as they are among men, 
they are inkabitants of a better coun- 
try, and look for a city whose builder 
and maker is God. Their motives, 
their tastes, their enjoyments, are of 
a higher order than those of the na- 
tural and unrenewed mind. They 
cannot relish the sinful gratifications 
which those around them consider 
of such high value. The atmos. 
phere of the present world appears 
to them noxious and polluted ; and 
they hope soon to breathe the celes- 
tial air of that better world, where 
their Almighty King has fixed his 
throne, and where they trust to be 
for ever with the Lord. 

Is it not then an inestimable pri. 
vilege to be members of this blessed 
community ; to be the people, yea 
the children, of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus? Nothing surely but 
the continual occurrence of expres- 
sions of this sort in Scripture can 
account for the indifference with 
which we often hear them. What 
ought to be our astonishment, when 
told that the Creator of the universe, 
the God of all power and dignity, has 
condescended to call us sinful mor- 
tals his children and peculiar people ! 
Happy indeed is the man who is in 
such a Case, yea happy is the people 
who have the Lerd for their God ! 
It is of the utmost importance then 
for us to inquire whether we are of 
this number. Do we acknowledge 
God for our Governor, and that not 
in words only but in fact? Do we 
surrender ourselves to his service? 
Do We avoid every thing that may 
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may draw us from our allegiance? 
The Scriptures represent the whole 
human race as divided between two 
powers ; namely, their rightful Sove- 
reign, and that apostate angel who 
attempted to usurp his dominion in 
the hearts of his creatures. Hence 
we are all either the people of God, 
or the slaves of Satan ; and to judge 
to whom we belong let us apply tlie 
following test. Travellers in a_ fo- 
reign country are usually desirous of 
living as much as possible according 
to their native customs: they are 
pleased when they have an opportu- 
nity of speaking their own language, 
or of enjoying their accustomed re. 
creations. Let us apply the test to 
ourselves. Are we desirous to live 
in the world as not of the world ; to 
love and serve God with all our 
heart and mind,and soul and strength ; 
to tread in the steps of our blessed 
Saviour; to be humble, and gen- 
tle, and forgiving, and charitable, 
and heavenly-minded, and zealous in 
every good word and work? By thus 
examining the state of our hearts 
and conduct, we may scripturally 
judge whether we are translated 
from the kingdom of Satan to the 
kingdom of God’s dear Son. 

Let us, secondly, proceed to con- 
sider “ why the people of God stand 
in need of a rest.” 

The first cause that makes the 
people of God stand in need of a rest, 
is that the present world is a world of 
affiiction. Manis born to trouble as 
the sparks fly upward: he is of few 
days and ts full of misery. Sickness, 
pain, poverty, disappvintment, loss 
of friends, and at length death, are 
among the many calamities to which 
our nature is subject. Nor is it 
fiom things of great moment only 
that we suffer; thereare dally and 
almost hourly circumstances in hu- 
man life that often induce the afflict- 
ed to say in the bitter words of Job, 
“J would not live always; let me 
alone, for my days are vanity.” 

But affiction applies to mankind 
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in general, and is therefore not an 
exclusive reason why the people of 
God in particular should desire g 
rest. But the world isalso a “ world 
of stn;”’ and éhis at least is a Cause 
of uneasiness which none but the re. 
newed mind can experience ; men in 
general have no fault to find with the 
world on this account. But what 
must be the feelings of “ the people 
of God,” while they live where their 
heavenly King is despised, and his 
government opposed; where his 
laws are continually mocked at, and 


his name taken in vain; where even 


the eternal punishment with which 
he has threatened the disobedient, so 
far from producing universal awe, 
and leading men to repentance, is 
too often mentioned only to give em. 
phasis to a profane oath or exclama- 
tion! Is itno cause of uneasiness to 
a pious mind that the Sabbath Is bro- 
ken, and the Gospel contemned? 
Whither can the Christian turn his 
eye, without beholding spectacles 
which must inevitably distress a re- 
generate mind? Can one whose de- 
light is in boliness, in every thing 
that resembles God and that God 
approves, behold without grief, the 
pride, the covetousness, the irre: 
ligion, the raging passions of the 
great majority of mankind? Yet 
this is not all; for it is not merely 
the wickedness of others that causes 
the children of Godto grieve. Were 
they themselves possessed of hearts 
unassailable by temptation, — they 
might perhaps view the sins of their 
fellow-creatures, as angels probably 
view them, with amazement indeed 
and aversion, but without any dimi- 
nution of their own holiness or en- 
joyment. But, alas! the world isa 
world of ¢emptation ; and the Christian 
feels his own weakness and liability 
to fall. There isa constant struggle 
in his bosom between remaining si 
and the divine principle implanted 
within him: he needs therefore every 
assistance to keep him in the course 
of duty ; but too often he finds the 
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stream setting strongly against him, 
and dreads lest he should be carried 
away by the torrent. While he is 
daily contending with his corrupt 
nature, while he is striving against 
the very inclination to what is sinful, 
the scenes arcund him are adding 
new temptations to those he but too 
strongly feels already, and are pow- 
erfully thwarting his holiest desires 
and best resolutions. And must not 
a weuk and frail being, thus engaged 
through life in an arduous warfare 
with passion and temptation, stand 
in need of a rest? Could we take 
from the world all its miseries, and 
wholly remove from the Christian 
the sight of sin in other men, yet 
while bis own nature continucs sub- 
ject both to internal temptation and 
the evil suggestions of his spiritual 
encmy, there must remain enough 
to make him desire a world of cer- 
tainty and repose, where nothing 
either from within or without can 
endanger his eternal safety. 

To ail this it must be added, that 
the present world is not the home 
of the Couristian By nature we 
know of nothing beyond the present 
state, and therefore seek our whole 
happiness here upon earth. But the 
people of God are looking forward 
to a better country. The pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world 
cannot satisfy them. They dare not 
seek their final comfort here : this 
isnot their rest,itis polluied. They 
are in an enemy’s country, and they 
cannot make a league with those 
who oppose the authority of their 
rightlul Sovereign. How truly did 
their Divine Master predict that the 
world should hte his disciples, be- 
cause they were not of the world. 
And with what joy therefore must 
they hear the consoling proclama- 
tion of their Almighty Bing, That 
“there remaineth a rest to the peo- 
ple of God ;” a rest from all that 
before was a source of anxiety or 
futizue, a rest eternal and undis- 
turbed ! 

Let us then, Sdly, consider the 
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nature of that rest which is provided. 
On this part of the subject a very 
few observations must suffice. It 
may be remarked, in general, that 
the promised rest infinitely out- 
weighs the past toil. Our light 
afflictions, which are but for a mo- 
ment, work out for us an exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. Heaven 
is a rest from all those things which 
before were a burden; from sorrow, 
from sin. from temptation, from the 
world This contrast will doubtless 
add greatly tu the enjoyments of that 
unspeakably blessed state. Behold 
that glorious Cloud of witnesses who 
were tortured, not accepting deliver- 
ance ; who had trial of crue} mock- 
ings and scourgings, of bonds and 
imprisonments ; who were stoned, 
who were Sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword, 
who wandered about in sheep-skins 
and goat-skins, being destitute, af- 
flicted, tormented ; who sought re- 
fuge in deserts and in mountains, 
and in dens and caves of the earth :—— 
must not a rest from pain and sorrow 
be to them of itself a tra.sition af- 
fording intense enjoyment? Yet a 
cessation from sin and a rest from 
temptation ave even a greater bless- 
ing 5 and perhaps the very first idea 
that occurs to the mind of a true 
Christian, when be thinks of a future 
world. is, I shall be perlectly holy ; 
I shali be clothed with the image of 
my Saviour. To one who knows 
thetburden of sin and temptation this 
hope is highly consolatory. Such a 
man could not enjoy the paradise of 
Mahomet, or the fabled Elysian fields 
of the Greeks and Romans, be- 
cuuse they were not the abodes of 
righteousness and true holiness,with- 
out which nothing appears toa Chris- 
tian mind really desirable. But the 
rest provided in heaven, being a rest 
from sin as well as from sorrow, ap- 
pears allogether grateful to his re- 
novated nature, and meets every wish 
of his heart. 

But is there no doubt as to the 
fact of the existence of such a bles- 
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sed state? May not our hope be a 
delusion? No; fur the promise is 
ma‘e in the infallible word of God, 
to every returning penitent on ac- 
count of the death and merits of his 
Saviour, ‘“ Verily, there is a reward 
for the righteous. Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God. 
The righteous shall shine forth as 
the sun tnthe kingdom of the Father. 
Little flock, tis your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 
These, and numberless other pro- 
mises of a similar nature, are scatter- 
ed aver the whole volume of inspira- 
tion; all pointing to those mansions 
of which our Saviour spoke in his 
farewell discourse with his disciples, 
when he informed them, that in his 
Vather’s house were many mansions, 
and that he would go to prepare a 
place for them, that where he was 
they might also. The Apostle 
St. Paul in hike manner instructed 
the Thessalonians, that though they 
were then troubled, they should have 
rest when the Lord Jesus should be 
revealed from heaven with his mighty 
angels. “ Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man Is feace.” 

But bow shall Laddress the sinner? 
No rest re:naineth for hin. ‘ Vhere 
is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked.”’-—f would take this oppor- 
tunity of cautioning the poor and the 
afflicted egainst a common crror on 
this subject. Such persons often 
imagine, that because they find no 
rest here on earth they are entitled 
toit in a future world. ney view 
death as a happy release, and forget 
that after death cometh the judg. 
ment. But we should remember 
that it was notthe poverty and afflic- 
tion of Lazarus, but his piety, that 
conducted him to his eterbal rest in 
the bosom of Abraham ; nor was it 
the wealth and prosperity of Dives, 
but the criminal use he made of them, 
ioined with his other sins, that plung- 
ed him intothe place of torment. A 
poorand wicked mao is the most mi- 
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serable of human beings, for he has 
neither rest In this world nor in that 
whichistocome. Totiose then who 
are burdened with poverty or distress, 
it must surely be a doubly welcome 
invitation to be urged to become par- 
takers of this eternal repose. It 
was to the floor and the afflicted that 
the Gospel, which is a dispensation 
of rest, was especially commanded 
to be preached; and our Lord him- 
self said, ** Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy-laden, and 
I will give you rest.” O then let us 
not despise this merciful invitation! 

To those who are styled in the 
text ‘“‘the people of God,” the rest 
that awaits them should ever be be- 
fore their eyes. A traveller, when 
bewildered by nightin the desert, 
and exposed to the fury of the ele- 
ments and the rave of wild beasts, 
looks forward to the return of morn- 
ing, and hopes soon to sce his home. 
The mariner, while contending with 
the tempest, consoles himself with 
the thought that the danger will soon 
be over, and that he shall be safely 
landed on the wished-for shore.— 
Much more should the Christian 
take comfort in reflecting upon the 
heaven that awaits him ; and especial- 
ly in periods of sickness and afflice 
tion, and at that moment, the most aw- 
ful which man can experience, when 
he 1s about to quit the world, and to 
appear in the presence of God to be 
judged according to the deeds cone 
in the body. At that rapidly ap. 
proaching period, which cannot be 
very distant from any of us, may we 
have a well-grounded hope that we 
are among the people of God! for 
then shall we die the death of the 
righteous, and our last end be like 
his. In the mean time, let us make 


our calling and election sure; tiat, 
come when he may, the last enemy 
may find us prepared, and that when 
we close our eyes on this worid we 
may open them upon the eternal en- 
joyments which God hath prepared 
for those that love him, 


Amen. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer, - 

ASTER despairing, Mr. Editor, ot 
witnessing «ny substantial agreement 
between yourself and the Christian 
Remewmbrancer onthe subject of ori- 
ginai sin, I was glad to find from your 
respective Numbers published this 
day (June Ist,) that in one point at 
least you perfectly coincide in sen- 
timent. “ The subject,” says the 
Christian Remembrancer (p. 332,) 
“is at the bottom of all the disputes 
between modern churchmen.” In 
like manner, speaking of the late 
controversy on baptism, your review- 
er remarks (p. $11,) ‘* We are per- 
suaded that the subject is of prime 
and vital importance; that it is not 
a mere verbal dispute respecting the 
construction of our formularies, but 
a stand for principles, and that the 
real fioint at issue is this, Whether or 
not the nature and character of man- 
kind are such that they absolutely and 
im every case need a radical transfor- 
mation in the sfiirit of their minds be- 
Sore they can be qual fied for the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

Had not these statements been 
published on the same day, I might 
have suspected that the one had been 
borrowed from the other: as it is, I 
am the more clearly convinced that 
both of you are right; and since it is 
always something gained in the cause 
of truth to know the real question at 
issue, | would hope that by keeping 
this turning point steadily in mind, 
both you, Mr. Editer, and your broth- 
er critic, with your respective cor- 
respondents, will be able to arrive at 
a better understanding than at pres- 
ent subsists among you. I quite 
agree with you both that the subjcct 
is “at the bottom of all the disputes 
between modern churchmen ;” and 
I am anxious therefore to see in your 
pages—and shou!d be much obliged, 
in common with many other of your 
readers, to yourself or any of your 
correspondents who would furnish— 
a well-weighed paper, or series of 
papers, on the actual condition of 
mankisd by nature, taking up the 
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subject not in a controversial bu: a 
scriptural and practical view, and 
with undeviating reference to spirit- 
val edification, Your own recent 
remarks on original sin, and the doc- 
trines connected with it, have been 
almost necessarily of a somewhat po- 
lemical cast ; but I could wish tosee 
the subject treated with a practical 
and devotional adaptation to the un- 
derstanding and the heart of the read- 
er. Your brother critic has lately 
suffered one of bis correspondents to 
intrude on his pages with a series of 
papers on the subject, of which I] 
will only say that they will be an in- 
delible stain to every velume with 
which they are bound up. I had 
indeed prepared some weeks since 
to reply to them either in the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer’s pages or yours; 
but as the Editor has admitted, 
though in words quite inadequate to 
the occasion, that * the expressions” 
(not it seems the doctrines) in his 
correspondent’s papers ‘* were un- 
usual, and not the best that could 
have been selected,” (which I beg 
permission to construe, Were palpa- 
bly unscriptural and heterodox ) and 
has promised to review the whole 
controversy, [ forbear, at least for 
the present, to intrude my thoughts 
either upon him or you. In the 
mean time, laying aside debate, it 
might be eminently profitable to con- 
sider this fundamental doctrine in an 
humble, practical, temperate, and 
scriptural manner; and such a dis- 
cussion will shew, better perhaps 
than reams of controversy, what are 
the sentiments of the Bible and the 
Church of Enyland on the subject. — 
I beg leave, sir, to subscribe myself, 
I hope without arrogance, your faith- 
ful servant, 
AN ORTHODOX CHURCHUMAN. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Your correspondent CLEMENS, Wnl0 
has offered his sentiments to the 
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public in your March Number, con- 
firmed by many yood authorities, in 
a paper which he terms ** Thoughts 
on Angry Preaching,” bas very faith- 
fuliy delineated the cause why the 
sermons of some of our most able 
and pious men have So little appar- 
ent efficacy. 

Your correspondent has quoted 
some excellent remarks of the late 
Mr. Newton on the importance of 
sympathy and Christian tenderness 
in a preacher. The first sermon 
which Mr. Newton preached in the 
parish of St. Mary Woolnoth, and 
which will be found in volume V. of 
his works, p. 129, was from Eph. 
iv. 15. ‘Speaking the truth in love.” 
And why should the truth be ever 
spoken in any other way? If, as St. 
Paul assures the Corinthians, “ the 
love of Christ constraineth us”’ to be 
faithful and zealous and obedient, the 
man who most strongly leels, and is 
enabled the most fully to display, 
that love must be the most efficient 
preacher of the Gospel. 

A Christian minister, when ap- 
pointed to his particuiar station in 
the church, siands as the father 
of a large and necessitous family. 
Amongst his children in this new 
relation, he will meet with various 
tempers and dispositions, and will 
find it requisite to apply correction, 
reproof, excitement, and consolation, 
according to the circumstances of 
each particular case; but the all- 
pervading topic of his preaching will 
be the love of Christ to sinful man. 
If an untoward, rebellious, undutiful 
son, resists the authority, and de- 
spises the reproof of a father, it has 
often happened that the continued 
love of that parent, evidenced by re- 
peated acts of forbearance, meeting 
unkindness with tenderness, and re- 
turning good for evil, has at length 
subdued that heart which was hard- 
ened against correction. Soinother 
relations of life, steady perseverance 

in the path of duty, accompanied by 
kindness towards those who may not 
think with us on religious subjects, 
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exerts an influence which is often 
invincible. 

A minister may further be con. 
sidered as the friend of his parish ; 
and in this relation Christian affec- 
tion is equally powerful. We see 
a friend, dear to us as our own soul, 
giving way to some evil habit, cher. 
ishing some wrong principle, indulg- 
ing in some pernicious amusement, 
Which we consider as injurious to his 
character, and as likely to disturb his 
peace of mind. We affecuonately 
make his situation the subject of fer- 
vent diligent prayer. “hus embold- 
ened, we converse with him, we 
tenderly expostulate with him, we 
gently press upon him that line of 
conduct which we are confident both 
from Scripture and experience will 
tend to his ukimate happiness. Is it 
not more than probable that affection 
thus exerted will inthe end triumph 
over prejudice ? 

In other relations of life which 
are less intimate, the same principle 
is still very powerful. “Phe sick man 
values more highly and listens more 
confidently to his physician when he 
seems not only to understand his case 
but to feel for his affliction, and to 
be personally anxious for his recove- 
ry. The experienced general has 
the hearts of all bis army with him, 
because he shares every hardship 
und danger, and really loves, or ap- 
pears to love, hismen. A disinter- 
ested affection for the welfare of 
tiiose over whom we preside Is irre- 
sistible in its effects. Thus, when 
the Christian preacher 1s seen to 
sacrifice in private life his moments 
of ease and leisure ; when he liver- 
ally dispenses a considerable por- 
tion of the temporal possessions 
which God has given to him; when 
he enters Into all the wants of his 
congregation, and would rather sub. 
mit to great personal inconvenience, 
than break a promise made to the 
poorest member of his flock ; then 
it is that the sheep are satisfied 
their shepherd cares for, them. 
Such pastors live but to practise 
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their own sermons; and, as love 
forms the prominent feature in those 
sermons, love guides them in the 
discherge of all the relative dutles 
of life. “ They rejoice with them 
that do rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep.” * They are kindly af. 
fectioned one towards another with 
brotherly love.” [ do not say that ail 
equally pious ministers can equally 
cain upon the affections of their peo- 
ple; but every Christian pastor who 
believes that Christ bas loved iim, 
should prove that he tenderly loves 
his flock. It is the criterion by 
which it is to be known that we have 
passed from death tinto life, that we 
love the brethren. [tis an initiation 
of the example of Jesus Christ : tt is 
to walk as he walked. Every taithtul 
preacher of the Gospel bas prob-bly 
known some instances in which the 
simple statement of the love of 
Christ has been productive of the 
greatest good; and hus found the 
Lord to be ** not in the wind, not in 
tie earthquake, not im the fire, but 
in the still small voice.” God is 
love.” In preaching then, and in 
practice, let us love one another; 
for love is of God, and every one 
that lovethis born of God, and know- 


eth God.” R. P. B. 


Tothe Elitor of the Christian Observer. 
Wuen the writer of this paper was 
preparing for holy orders, he was 
strongly recommended, on very bigh 
authority—authority which the Bish- 
op of Peterborough will not feel in- 
clined to dispute—to make himself 
master of Bishop Burnet’s Exposi- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
which work, it was added, was the 
more to be relied on, as the writer 
Was notoriously free from Calvinistic 
predilections. 

Such, I believe, is still a very 
general sentiment; but it may be 
DeceSsury, in the present day, to in- 
form those candidates for orders 
Who are to be examined in the dio- 


cese of Peterborough, that Bishop 
Burnet is by no means a safe guide 
in answering the celebrated Eighty- 
seven) Questions; and that he would 
inevitably have been rejected for 
such replies as I &m about io tran- 
scribe. I stall only take (wo or 
three short specimens, in reference 
to the Eleventh and Seventeenth Ar- 
ticles jeaving those readers «ho wish 
ior more tothe same effect toexam-e. 
ine his Exposition at large 

The Bishop of Peterborough asks, 
6 Ty not our justification our admis- 
ston: to the Clirisuan covenant ?” 
And, ** Do we not exter into cove- 
nont with God, through Christ, at 
ourbeptism ?” Weare therefore yus- 
tified in the sacrament of baptism. 
Let us see how the Anti-calvinistic 
Bishop Burnet would have answered 
tiese queries — 

“Itisa tepet m the Church of 
Rome, that the use of the sacra- 
ments, if men do not put a bar to 
them, and if they have only imper- 
fect acts of sorrow accompanying 
them, docs so far complete those 
weak acts as to jus/i/y us. This we 
do utterly deny, as a doctrine that 
tends to encrvate all religion; and 
to make the sacraments, that were 
appointed to be the solemn acts of 
religion, for quickening and exciting 
our piety, and for conveying grace 
tous, ufo our coming devoutly to 
them, become means to fletten and 
deaden us; as if they were of the 
nature of chirms, which, if they 
could be come at, though with ever 
so slight a preparation, would make 
up all defects. The doctrine of sacra- 
mental justification is justly to be eck- 
oned among the most mischievous of ull 
those piractical errors that are in the 
Church of Rome. Since, therefore, 
this is no where mentioned in all 
these large discourses that are in the 
New Testament concerning justifi. 
cation, we have just reason 10 reject 
it. Since also the natural consequence 
of this doctrine is to mak men rest 
contented in iow imperfect acts. when 
they can be so easily made upt by @ san 
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crament. we have just reason to detest 
it, as one of the depths of Satan; the 
tendency of it being to make those 
ordinances of the Gospel, which 
were given us as means to raise and 
heighten our faith and repentance, 
become engines to encourage sloth 
andimpenitence.” Oxford Ed. 1805, 
p- 172. 

Let us further see how Bishop 
Burnet would answer those Ques- 
tions which refer our justification to 
a dead and barren faith; or, as the 
Bishop of Peterborough styles it, ‘a 
faith not always productive of good 
works.” 

“A man is then only justified,’ 
says Burnet, still speaking of the 
Eleventh Article, *“ when he is freed 
from wrath, and is at peace with 
God: and though this is freely of- 
fered to us in the Gospel through 
Jesus Christ, yet.it is applied to none 
but to such as come within those 
qualifications and condi‘ions set be- 
fore us in the Gospel. That God 
pardons sin, and receives us into fa- 
vour only through the death of 
Christ, is so fully expressed in the 
Gospel, as was alrcady made out up- 
on the Second Article, that it is not 
possible to doubt of it, if one does 
firmly believe, and atientively read, 
the New Testament. Nor is it less 
evident, that it is not offered to us 
absolutely, and without conditions 
and limitations. These conditions 
are,— Repentance, with which remis- 
sion of sins is often joined ; and Faith, 
but a faith that worketh by love, that 
fiuurifies the heart, and that keefis the 
commandments of God; such a faith 
as shews itself to be alive by good 
avorks, by acts of charity, and every 
act of obedience; by which we de- 
monstrate, that we truly and firmly 
believe the Divine authority of our 
Saviour and his doctrine. Such a 
faithas this justifies.”” (p. 174.) 


I do not mean to say that Bishop 
Burnet is quite scriptural in his ex- 
position of this Article; I think 
otherwise; but it will instantly be 
evident that even Ais exposition, 
though very defective, is far above 
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that of the new exposition contained 
in the Eighty-seven Questions ; Nay, 
that it differs from it so decisive} 
that the writer must assuredly have 
been rejected from the diocese of 
Peterborough for daring to denomi- 
nate as Popery what is considered by 
the Margaret Professor of divinity 
at Cambridge, the orthodox docirine 
of our Protestant church. 

On the other Article to which | 
have aliuded, the Seventeenth, the 
two expositors, though both Anti. 
predestinarian are equally at. vari- 
ance. The Bishop of Peterborough 
asks, ** Whether it is not @ contra. 
diction to the Seventeenth article to 
assert, that ¢he decrees of God are ad. 
solute ; or that election on the part 
of God has no reference to foreseen 
good conduct on the fart of man.” Of 
the doctrine itself 1 say nothing; 
but, in reply to this question, T shail 
cite the words of Bishop Burnet, 
who, speaking of this Article, says; 
“¢ Thatin which the knot of the whole 
difficulty lies is noe defined [in this 
Article;] that is, whether God's 
eicrnal purpose or decree was made 
according to what he foresaw his crea: 
tures would do, or purely upon an 
absolute will, in order to his own glo. 
ry. It is very probable that those 
who penned it meant that the decrce 
qwas absolute.’ After shewing that 
notwithstanding this provabiliy there 
is nothing in the Article to preven 
those signing it whothink otherwise, 
he adds, ** But the Calvinists have 
less occasion for scruple, since the 
Article does seem more plainly to 
favour them;” and again, * It is not 
to be denied but that the Article 
seems to be framed according tv 5S. 
Austin’s doctrine ;” and again, “10 
England the first reformers were 
generally in the Sublapsarian by po 
thesis,’—with much more to the 
same effect. I therefore quite agree 
with your reviewer, that ‘it is litte 
less,” he might have said nothing g less 
‘© than tampering with a young man’s 
integrity,” to make him solemnly 4s 
sert that the doctrine in question, bei! 
right or wrong, is ‘‘a contradictior: 
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to the Seventeenth Article,” when 
even Bishop Burnet himself admits 
that itis far the more natural and 
‘probable’ meaning ; though he as- 
serts. and I agree with him, that per- 
sons whoare zot Predestinarians may 
also subscribe the Article with a lit- 
tle necessary explanation. 

Burnet is equally explicit in con- 
tradicting those parts of the Peter- 
borough Questions which attempt 
to fix on this tenet, and on some 
others which are of in any just 
sense Calvinistic, a vicious tendency, 
as if the believers in them must be 
necessarily indifferent to the moral 
qualities of actions, and could have 
no principle ‘beyond the dread of 
temporal punishment to deter them 
from the commission of crime.” 
Bishop Burnet however allows that 
“each opinion has some practical ad- 
vantages on its side ;’” and candidly 
adds, “ A Calvinist is taught by his 
opinions to think meanly of himself, 
and to ascribe the honour of all to 
God; which lays in him a deep 
foundation for humility: he is also 
much inclined to secret prayer, and 
to a fixed dependence upon God, 
which naturally both brings his mind 
toa good state, and fixes it in it; 
and so, though perhaps he cannot give 
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a coherent account of the grounds 
of his watchfulness and care of him- 
self, yet that temper arises out of his 
humility and his earnestness in pray- 
er.” As I am not defending the 
Calvinistic hypothesis, but merely 
shewing how completely at variance 
are the sentiments of the Bishop of 
Peterborough, not with those of Cal- 
vinists only, as his lordship’s defend- 
ers affect to maintain, but with those 
of every standard church expositor 
of the most moderate and even Ar- 
minian class, I shall not intrude upon 
your pages with any controversial re- 
marks, but shall conclude with re- 
minding my readers of the observa. 
tion of Bishop Burnet, that on the 
question of election and predestina. 
tion ‘* there are the clearest grounds 
imaginable tor a mutual forbearance ; 
for not judging men imperiously, nor 
censuring them severely upon either 
side. Andthose who have at differ. 
ent times of their lives been of both 
Opinions, and who, upon the evidence 
of reason, as it appeared to them, 
have changed their persuasions, can 
speak more affirmatively here; for 
they know that in great sincerity of 
heart they have thought both ways.” 
MODERATOR. 


--~_———- 


MISCXLLANEOUS. 


We cannot find space to insert all 
the papers which have been sent us 
in reply to the inquiry of A Lover oF 
MUSIC, in our Number for April; 
but the following contain the princi- 
pal arguments of our correspondents 
on both sides of the question. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


One who can really sign himself 
a ** Lover of Music,’ is induced to 
offer a few thoughts on the subject 
of musical entertainments, in reply 
(0 some queries in your Number for 


April. And first, “Is it lawful for 
Christians—those who are such in 
deed and in truth—to attend the con- 
certs of miscellaneous music per- 
formed at Hanover Square, &c. ?”’ 
It was judicious of your correspond- 
ent to request a reply from “a Lover 
of Music,” as he is the only person 
properly qualified to report on the 
subject. Many very excellent per- 
sons, not having been blessed with 
the gift of a musical ear, have con- 
demned the lawfulness of a Chris- 
tian’s frequenting musical entertain- 
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ments. But here, in analogy with 
many other cases, the argument is 
generally derived from the aduse of 
music. If the thing itself, abstract 

edly consicered, is not sinful, (and 
who will charge an acknowledged 
gift of God with being so?) I cannot 
admit that a moderate enjoyment of 
music, in an occasional attendance 
upon Miscellaneous Conceris, or ora- 
torios of sacred music, is unlawtul 
in a true Christian, any more thana 
visit to a public exhibition of paint- 
ings, with the throng of these who 
gratify their taste in this way. 

A devout musical Christian may 
attend a performan-e of sacred music 
for charitable purposes with edifica- 
tion to himself; and though pernaps 
many of those who are engaged tn 
the performance may be far trom be- 
ing Christians in sincerity and truth, 
yet if this fact should be allowed to 
prevent our attendance on these oc- 
casions, May we not for the very 
same reasons object to the ministra- 
tions of an immoral or irreligious 
clergyman? I remember a few years 
since a musical friend was dining 
with the late excellent Mr. Newton, 
who was arguing against his fre- 
quenting an oratorio of sacred music, 
for the reasons just stated; when 
Mr. N. filled a glass of wine, and in 
putting it to his lips was stopped by 
my friend, who reminded him how 
improper it was to drink what was 
daily so greatly abused. It was an 
argumentum ad hominem, and em- 
barrassed Mr. Newton not a little. 
David, the man after God’s own 
heart, who, on the subject of praise, 
wrote musically aS weil as devotion- 
ally, invokes every thing, animate 
and inanimate, to praise the Lord; 
and when I occasionally hear Han- 
del’s sublime music with ‘he sacred 
words in the Messiah, sung by “ all 
soris and conditions of men,” I think 
of the Royal Psalmist’s invocation. 

A musical person who is likewise 
a devout and bumble Christian will 
confess that he can derive spiritual 
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edification from the study and en- 
joyment of sacred music, and find 
much additional delight in the wor. 
ship of God from this source. 

The late venerable and musical 
Dr. Ford, who departed this life on 
Sunday the 13th of May, was a re. 
markable instance of the power of 
music over a religious mind. His 
attachment to Hindel’s compositions 
was known throughout the kingdom, 
and he regularly for many years at. 
tended the oratorios of the Three 
Choirs otf Gioucester, Worcester, 
and Hereford. He remarked to me 
frequently, that sacred music wags 
the ivod of his mind, as religion Was 
the tood of hissoul. Bisbop Horne, 
whenever he heard the pastoral sym- 
phony in Handel’s Messiah, com. 
pared the holy tranquillizing effect 
of the music * to Corist’s coming 
into the soul of a believer.” 

From the observations I have 
made, it will be evident that I do not 
consider it unlawful in a Christian 
to attend, occaszonally, performances 
of music; but the grand rule to be 
always observed, respecting this and 
all other dawful enjoyments, is mode- 
ration in the use of them, for it is 
certainly very easy .o imbibe a spirit 
of musical dissipation. 

As to expediency, unless it can be 
proved to be a Christian’s duty to 
deny himself entirely in this respect, 
he may, I conceive, without imbib- 
ing 4 worldly spirit, or Compromis- 
ing any religious principle, find it 
occasionally expedient to attend a 
performance of miscellaneous or sa- 
cred music; but if inthis respect he 
should offend his brother who may 
be more scrupulously minded, he 
must then deny himself, and not will. 
ingly give offence. 

A LOVER OF. MUSIC. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
The person who signs himself a 
LOVER OF MUSIC, In your Number 
for April, may, in ao article on sacred 
music signed sENEX, in No, IX. ot 
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the Quarterly Musical Review, per- 
haps find a satisfactory answer to 
his second and third questions. As 
to his first question, * Is it lawful for 
Christians to attend the concerts of 
miscellaneous music performed at 
Hanover Square, the Argyle Rooms, 
&c.?’? IT cannot help thinking it 
might rather be asked, ‘* Why should 
it not be lawful for Christians ?” as, 
surely, unless every kind of amuse- 
ment unconnected with some posi- 


tively religious duty be deemed un- 


lawful, music cannot be so: indeed 
I cannot conceive any recreation to 
be more innocent than that of at- 
tending such performances of vocal 
and instrumental music as are the 
most perfect of their kind. If other- 
wise, I would ask, why has the Al- 
mighty furnished us with a musical 
scale, that the art of man cannot im- 
prove, or even alter? And why has 
He given us such a variety of tones 
in the human yoice, if they are not 
to unite in the production of harmo- 
ny? 

I am aware that to this it may be 
replied, that this scale of variety of 
voices was given us for the purpose 
of singing the praises of our Crea- 
tor and Redeemer. This indeed 
must be considered as its highest 
excellence ; and doubtless the best 
use that can be made of our faculties, 
both vocal and auditory, is for the 
glory of God; as that of admiring 
the work's of the Creation, in view- 
ing the heavenly bodies and the 
works of nature, is the best that can 
perhaps be made of our visual facul- 
ties. Yet, as it will hardly be denied 
that we may innocently and lawfully 
enough admire a beautiful prospect, 
Without any particularly religious 
feeling at the time, and may as inno- 
cently view and admire the choicest 
works of art, in architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting, I must confess I 
can see no reason why the recreation 
or amusement arising from the mo- 
derate enjoyment of musical sounds, 
independently of their religious use, 
Should be denied us ;—not but that 

Christ. Obsery. No. 26, 
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it may be carried to excess, as may 
the most laudable pursuits of every 
kind. 

As tothe question of expediency, 
it must, I think, be granted that, 
whatever may be thought of mere 
amusements and recreations, the 
generality of mankind will resort to 
them; and if in this therefore the 
world cannot be controlled (for if one 
kind of entertainment be at any time 
be proscribed, others will be substi- 
tuted,) surely it may be reckoned 
expedient, and even laudable, to pro- 
mote and give every encouragement 
to those that are the most innoxious, 
and least sensual in their nature. 

After what I have said, I shall 
doubtless find ready credence when 
I subscribe myself 

A LOVER OF MUSIC. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Your correspondent, “ A Lover of 
Music,’ has proposed a query re- 
specting the attendance of real 
Christfans at public performances 
of music. I think with him that it 
is very desirable that a question 
which so often recurs, and perhaps 
almost as often causes perplexity, 
should be placed in a proper light. 
For, on the one hand, if we do that 
which is unlawful, we commit sin; 
and if what we delicve to be inexpe- 
dient, we also commitsin ; since the 
Apostle says, while treating the dis- 
puted topics of meats, and drinks, 
and peculiar days, ‘* V7hatsoever is 
not ef faith is sin.” On the other 
hand, in avoiding or condemning 
certain occasional innocent recrea- 
tions, we lay upon ourselves or others 
an unnecessary burden; which, as 
appears from Acts xv., the apostclic 
council disapproved of doing. When 
St. Paul says, “All things are law- 
ful unto me,” he of course means all 
things not forbidden by the law of 
Christ. He asserts the liberty of 
the Christian, whom he evidently con. 
siders as no Jonger fettercd by the 
Injunctions and restrictions of the 
Mosaic dispensationmsuch only cx 
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cepted as the Christian’s Lawgiver 
was pleased to ratify and confirm. 
But he immediately adds, * All 
things are not expedient ;” and re- 
commends a tender and intelligent 
fidelity to the will of our Divine 
Master, exact and pure beyond all 
compulsatory rules. Therefore, says 
he, “let every man be fully persuad- 
ed in his own mind.” ‘ Happy is 
he that condemneth not himself in 
that thing which he alloweth.”—Let 
the reader reflect seriously on the 
import of the concluding verses of 
1 Cor. viii. 


Having offered these few prelimi-.~ 


nary observations, | beg leave to sub- 
mit the following answer to your 
correspondent’s queries. All the 
cases mentioned by him are, | pre- 
sume, daw/ful; being prohibited nei- 
ther by the law of God nor of our 
own country: but are they expedient ? 
As to the first and second,) namely, 
‘attending concerts of miscellaneous 
music in concert or assembly rooms ; 
and performances of music of a 
moral tendency, mixed with sacred 
music, or sacred only, within the 
walls of a theatre,”) I must be al- 
lowed to hesitate. When the ques- 
tion is, Whether a thing is /aw/ful or 
unlawful, qualifying circumstances 
ought to have no influence on our 
decision; the command or prohibi- 
tion is imperative, and admits not of 
Jatitude or discretionary considera- 
tion: but in matters of expediency 
or inexpediency, the point must 
generally be determined by a regard 
to the circumstances ; and more par- 
ticularly, by duly weighing what is 
suitable to our own age, temper, re- 
ligious experience, character, or 
profession. There is also this fur- 
ther discrimination to be made; an 
unlawfulact repeated a hundred times, 
or committed in only one single in- 
stance, is still unlawful; but not so 


in considerations of expediency. Here 
much depends on the frequency of 
repetition. 


Thus, a person may 
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perhaps innocently allow himself an 
occasional gratification in this way, 
to whom an Aabitual frequenting of 
public entertainments might prove 
highly injurious. 

As to the last case specified, 
(namely, ¢ attending a concert of sa- 
cred music, in a church, for charita- 
ble purposes,”) no doubts need arise, 
I conceive, in the minds of the most 
Conscientious persons; since the 
place, the compositions, . anc the 
object of the performance are not 
only unobjectionable, but even of a 
religious description. Afterall, how- 
ever, dubious cases will sometimes 
occur: butin such, the sincere and 
faithful Christian, holding the balance 
Nearly in equilibrio, with his inclina- 
tion in one scale and his conscien. 
tious scruples in the other, will feel 
it both his interest and duty to let 
the latter preponderate ; and will be 
content to practise that useful, though 
often painful duty—self-denial. 

A LOVER OF MUSIC: 


To the Editor ofthe Christian Observer. 

The queries proposed by “ A Loyv- 
er of Music” are frequently agitated 
in private by anumerous class of indi- 
viduals in the religious world ; ap- 
parently in the hope of obtaining for 
their favourite (and, I think, deserv. 
edly favourite) amusement, the sanc- 
tion and approbation of their more 
experienced Christian friends. The 
following considerations have induced 
the writer of these remarks, though 
‘a lover of music,” to decide the 
question in the negative. 

In replying to the queries of your 
correspondent, I shall take the liber- 
ty of inverting their order. It ap- 
pears to me that it is ”ot lawful for 
Christians to attend a concert of sa- 
cred music in a church for charitable 
purposes, either as respects the per- 
formance, the performers, or the 
place. Music is, strictly sfeaking ‘sa. 
cred” only when employed in the wor- 
ship of God,of which the song of praise 
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and thanksgiving forms one of the 
most delightful parts. Its animating 
and elevating influences many Chris- 
tians can abundantly testify, who have 
sometimes, when joining a large con- 
gregation in one united chorus, been 
almost ready to imagine that they 
caught the faint echo of those immor- 
tal strains which cherubim and se- 
raphim pour forth in honour of the 
celestial King. But of the perform- 
ers of these public oratorios it seems 
almost impossible, even for that cha- 
rity which hopeth all things, not to 
fear, that with them the prayer of 
penitence or the glow of gratitude, 
the rapture of hope or the triumph 
of faith, are nothing more than idle 
words—a solemn mockery of Him 
who demands the homage of the 
heart, and declares that he will not 
hold him guiltless that taketh his 
name invain. Their object is gain,* 
and that of their auditors amusement. 
‘The worship of God is not for a mo- 
ment in the thoughts of the assem- 
bly ; yet for this express purpose, 
and this alone, was the house of 
God prepared. It is written in the 
Old Testament, and the obligation of 
the precept is confirmed by the au- 
thority of our Saviour in the New, 
«My house shall be called of all na- 
tions a house of prayer :’’ and did He 
who once drove the buyers dnd sel. 
lers out of the Jewish temple now 
dwell among us ina human form, 
we can, I think, scarcely imagine 
that the votaries of pleasure would 
be regarded by him with a more leni- 
ent eye than the lovers of gain. To 
buy and sell is lawful, and so may 
music be; but it is not lawful to 
desecrate the sanctuary of God by 
applying it to any secular purpose 
whatever. 

To the second query, ‘Is it law- 
ful for Christians to attend a perform- 


* The writer is aware that it is not un- 
usual for some of the first vocal performers 
to offer their services gratuitously on these 
occasions ; but such instances of individual 
liberality and benevolence form exceptions 
only to the general rule, 
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ance of music of a moral tendency 
mixed with sacred, or of sacred only, 
within the walls of atheatre?” I 
again answer, No. If in the former 
instance the performance be a profa- 
nation of the place, in this the per- 
formance is polluted by the place. 
And the most strenuous advocates 
for theatrical exhibitions cannot de- 
ny that they are insefarably attended 
by a fearful train of incidental evils, 
all of which remain in equally active 
and equally destructive operation, 
whether the audience be attracted 
by the genius of Handel or of Shakes- 
pear. 

To “the concerts of miscella- 
neous music performed in Hanover 
Square, the Argyle Rooms, &c.’’ the 
foregoing remarks do not apply ; and 
I think it would be difficult to prove 
a charge of direct unlawfulness against 
either “ the place, the performers, 
or the performance.” Music, con- 
sidered in itself, seems io me, in a 
moral point of view, to stand on an 
exact level with painting. The de. 
light we take in each is founded upon 
perceptions and tastes inherent in 
our nature; both are media of en- 
joyment derived immediately from 
the Deity himself; for who else 
taught West, at the early age of six 
years, to delineate the portrait of a 
sleeping infant, though he had never 
seen a drawing of any kind in his 
life?* Or who instructed Haydn 
and Mozart to produce, almost in 
infancy, compositions to which the 
first masters listened with enthusi- 
astic admiration? No gift derived 
from the Source of Good can of it- 
self be evil. Therefore we may 
infer, that poetry, painting, and mu- 
sic are lawful pursuits, though un- 
happily experience proves that all of 
them may be so abused as to become 
instruments of sin. I hesitate not to 
express my conviction that a taste 
for music, if not indulged in an ex- 
cessive degree, is a real blessing to 


*See Galt’s Memoirs of the early Life 
of West. 
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the Christian, The natural tenden- 
cy of music is to cheer the spirits 
oppressed by study or fatigue, and 
to sooth the temper irritated by the 
little vexations of life. It supplies a 
never-failing source of innocent re- 
Creation, and generally proves an 
additional bond of family attachment. 
Every advantage, however, which 
music has to bestow, may be obtained 
in firtvate. Should it therefore be 
conceded, that it is lawful for Chris. 
tians to attend the concerts of mis- 
cellaneous music performed in the 
Hanover-square Roomsor elsewhere, 
I think it must be maintained that it 
is by no means exfiedtent to do so. 
If it be possible that these musical 
entertainments rank among. those 
‘““ pomps and vanities” which we 
pledged ourselves by our baptismal 
covenant to renounce—if they have 
any tendency to make the every-day 
duties and occupations of life compa- 
ratively insipid—if by this indulgence 
we tread upon the frontier line, which 
separates the lawful enjoyment from 
the unlawful compliance—if by thus 
advancing to the brink of a preci- 
pice, we become liable to fall head- 
long in some unguarded moment— 
or though we can tread the dizzy 
height in safety, should others, fol- 
lowing our example, stumble and 
fallmwhere is the Christian that can 
hesitate an instant between the grati. 
fication of an hour, and the risk of 
incurring any one of these awful pos- 
sibilities? It is always dangerous 
to ‘be conformed to this world,”— 
always safe to deny ourselves, to take 
up our cross and follow our Redeem- 
er. It would be less inconsistent for 
the philosopher to covet the toys of 
infancy, than itis for the member of 
Christ, the child of Ged, and the in- 
heritor of the kingdom of heaven, 
anxiously to desire even the most 
elegant and refined of the pleasures 
of sense. He should ever remem- 
ber that he is not his own. His 
fortune, his time, his talents, his in- 
fluence, his example, must all be 
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devoted to the glory of God. Re. 
membering the exhor ation of our 
Lord, ‘* Watch and pray, lest ye en- 
ter into temptation,” he desires not 
to widen the narrow path which lead. 
eth unto life eternal, but to obtain 
grace to pursue it with patient per. 
severance; knowing that so only 
shall an entrance be ministered unto 
him abundantly into the everlasting 
kingdom of his Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

In conclusion, may I be permitted 
to hazard a remark or two on some 
errors intimately connected with this 
subject, Into which many Christians 
fall? I allude to the style of music 
which prevails in their own houses. 
It is melancholy to hear the daugh- 
ters of religious parents singing 
words which they would blush to 
speak. No songs should be tolerated 
for the sake of the music, which are 
objectionable on account of the words, 
If this rule were rigidly adhered to 
by all professors of religion, it would 
have a very beneficial influence on 
the public taste, and might induce 
composers to select as the subjects 
of their musical powers lines equal- 
ly gratifying to our moral sense 
and poetical feelings.—On the other 
hand, I cannot but think those Chris- 
tians mistaken who confine their 
children to sacred music alone. This 
restriction lays a strong temptation 
in the way of young people to ut- 
ter words of serious import with a 
thoughtless tongue. Music is, gene- 
rally speaking, considered and em- 
ployed as a recreation, and should, I 
think, in this point of view, never be 
confounded with its more elevated 
and sacred purposes. 

A.C. G. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I sEND you two original letters— 
the first in the hand writing of the 
excellent Bishop Wilson, whose 
memoir lately appeared in your 
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pages; the second in that of his suc- 
cessor, who seems to have shared 
much of his spirit, and whose re- 
marks upon the translation and cir- 
culation of the Bible and the Liturgy 
in the Isle of Man, will not be unin. 


teresting to your readers. ae 


March 26, 1745. 

Kind Sir,—I have the favour of 
your’s, and of the camlet, this morn- 
ing. For both I am thankful, and 
have by the bearer sent the price, 
namely 1/. 18s, 8d. British; but I 
suppose there must be some addi- 
tional expense beside. I am convin- 
ced that your observations about the 
poor are right; but at present, we 
have no good laws nor regulations 
about the poor: they increase daily. 
They multiply fast; and, as you 
justly observed, as soon as they are 
fit for labour, the country is deprived 
of them, and in the end the farmer 
will be forced to give up his land, and 
the lord cannot have his rents.—As to 
what relates to myself, I do beg that 
you will refuse none that are real ob- 
jects of charity a line to me. Our 
Lord’s maxim is to me an experienc- 
ed truth, “ ’Z%s more blessed, &'c.”” I 
have never to this day wanted suffi- 
cient for such occasions; but this to 
ourselves.—I am glad you are all 
in the way of health. I pray God 
keep you so. My kind respects and 
thanks to Mrs. More.—I am, your 
obliged friend and brother, 

THO. SODOR & MAN. 


April 2, 1764. 

Dear Sir,—I take this opportunity 
by my poor old neighbour, a very 
worthy creature, notwithstanding he 
has ne/ gue/k, to return the News; 
Which lam not willing to detain long- 
er than needs must. Iam only con- 
cerned at the trouble Mr. Black has, 
In thinking of its conveyance: but 
that trouble you say you take upon 
yourself, and you are welcome,— 
N.B. There appears to be one want- 
ing, viz. from 16th to 19th March. 
I observe this purely to obviate the 
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defect being charged to account of 
being smuggled at Bishop’s Court, 
and not for any loss to us politicians 
here. 

I this morning despatched my 
Douglass customers; and now there 
is nothing wanting but the Vicar of 
Braddan’s hand to complete the bar- 
gain.—I returned yesterday evening 
about six from Lezayre, in as bad road 
as ever I passed that way ; after hav- 
ing been twice in the desk, twice in 
the pulpit, and onceat the font. What 
good I might do within side the 
church, I cannot answer for; but 
what I did out of it, you’ll allow to be 
somewhat, in reconcil ng the Vicar 
and his son’s chastiser, and thereby 
preventing all farther process at law. 
I made them shake hands, and pro- 
mise not torevive the cause u7o ver- 
bo, on either side. If 1 had done 
nothing else, the trouble of my jour- 
ney is well paid. Alas! the trouble 
of all the duties I perform in the whole 
year, when put together, will weigh 
light in the balance!— My whole heart 
is upon Manks translations, hic labor, 
hoc ofius est. A poor woman in this 
parish, upon her son’s reading a 
chapter to her, cried out with great 
exultation, ‘“* We have sat in dark- 
ness tillnow!” Ido not know what 
the Manks word is for darkness.— 
I believe I shall prevail with Mr. 
Curghey to undertake the Liturgy, 
if he can as easily prevail with his 
coadjutor Wilks to forgive our 
wrong-headed young man’s accusa- 
tion. I have circulated a letter to 
the clergy on this head ; but it grieves 
me to the very soul to find them so 
slack and cool in an affair which, 
till more zealously regarded, we shall 
scarcely deserve the name of aChris- 
lian community. Even the Papists 
allow Scripture to some of their ad- 
herents ; whilst we Protestants till 
now had it not. What is read tothe 
people from the desk is but a small 
portion, namely, only such lessons 
as occur on the Sundays; for holy- 
days have but few hearers. And 
what sort of Scriptures, for the word 
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of God, some young readers dis- 
pense, I leave you to confess who 
know more of the matter than I do. 
Some, however, have been so in- 
genuous to confess, “It was not 
true Scripture that they gave.” I 
pray God open the eyes and enlarge 
the compassion of the Christian mi- 
nistry in this part of what is called 
Christ’schurch established. I think 
the portions of Liturgy that are done 
should be sent hither; and I could 
heartily wish, and do heartily pray, 
that every parish minister would 
proceed in earnest with his remarks 
on the Gospels and Acts already 
printed: for till that is done the 
Liturgy, I doubt, will be retarded. 
Hoc age seduliter, 1 think, should 
have been wrote on the first blank 
leaf. I told my registrar to-day I 
thought “ all the ecclesiastical bu- 
siness should stop and give way to 
this; and if I was to suffer ever so 
much on that account, I should glory 
in my sufferings.” But why do I 
say this to you, who are with me In 
heart and mind? It should be said 
rather to those who are indifferent 
in their great Master’s cause. The 
whoie is in the hands of the great 
Ruler of the heart; and if for our 
sins, he does not choose or think 
good to move them, or because the 
president in spirituals has presumed 
to accept a province he is unworthy 
of or unequal to; we may still be 
sure of one proposition, “ The Lord 
is righteous, &c.”” 

If the text you sent me from Ps. 
xix. 1, had come sooner, it would 
have been prefixed to my sermon in 
the morning, instead of civ. 24. It 
was what I had used in England on 
a like occasion; but as it was now 
not adapted to the solemn season of 
Lent, I thought myself bound to 
change my theme in the afternoon. 

Somebody, you know, told me I 
“spend my breath’—to little pur- 
pose, he left me to supply. And I 
know one that talks of ** wearing 
myself out.”” And pray, will not the 
attorneys wear themselves out too ? 
€ach of whom. I dare say, spends 
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more breath than you or 1 within the 
year? 
Blessing and love, and every thing 


you wish, from 
M. S. & M. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 
(Continued from p. 289 ) 

Tue Fifteenth Report of the Afri- 
can Institution, published last month, 
with a Supplementary Report, en- 
titled, “* Foreign Slave Trade,” and 
containing an abstract of the infor. 
mation recently laid before the House 
of Commons on the subject of that 
inhuman traffic, will enable us to put 
our readers in possession of the state 
of the trade up to a very recent pe- 
riod. To many of them the follow- 
ing recapitulation may not be unac- 
ceptable. 

Fourteen years have elapsed since 
the slave trade was abolished ; but, 
it having been found that the penal- 
ties of the Abolition Act were not 
sufficient, Parliament, in the year 
1811, enacted that every British sub- 


ject, and every person residing with- 


in the British dominions, who should 
be concerned in the slave trade, 
should be deemed a felon, and might 
be punished by transportation, for a 
term not exceeding fourteen years ; 
and thus the British law at present 
remains. 

This Act tended greatly to re- 
strain, if not to extinguish, except in 
the Isle of France, the British slave 
trade ; and whilst the nation con- 
tinued at war, the slave trade of other 
states was also much diminished, so 
that Africa was for a time relieved 
in a considerable degree from the 
desolating effects of this traffic.— 
But the return of peace to Europe 
having put an end to the belligerent 
right of search, was the signal for 
an extensive revival of the slave 
trade in Africa, accompanied with 
more than its usual miseries. 

It became, therefore, desirable 
for this country not only to obtain 
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the concurrence of the various pow- 
ers of Europe in the abolition, but to 
induce the maritime states to agree 
to such a modified right of mutual 
search, even during peace, as should 
tend to make that abolition effectual. 
In both these objects our Govern- 
ment in cifferent degrees succeeded, 
Besides obtaining from the Congress 
of Vienna the memorable declaration 
which denounced the slave trade, as 
‘¢ the desolation of Africa, the degra- 
dation of Europe, and the afflicting 
scourge of humanity,” and which 
afirmed that the final triumph of 
the cause of the Abolition would be 
“one of the greatest monuments of 
the age which undertook it, and 
which should have gloriously carried 
it into complete effect,’”? France and 
the Netherlands were prevailed up- 
on to sign treaties stipulating for the 
total and immediate abolition of this 
trade. The result of the efforts used 
with Spain and Portugal was not so 
favourable. Both these powers, 
however, agreed forthwith to confine 
their slave trade within certain speci- 
fied limits. Portugal still refused to 
fix any precise period for the final 
abandonment of it; but Spain con- 
sented totally to abolish it from the 
30th of May 1820. The govern- 
ments of Portugal, Spain, and the 
Netherlands, further agreed to admit 
the proposed right of search; but 
neither the French nor the Ame- 
rican Government could be pre- 
vailed upon to assent to this impor- 
lant arrangement. 

We shall now proceed to give 
some account of the manner in 
which the engagements of these dif- 
ferent nations on the subject of the 
slave trade have been fulfilled. 

With regard to France, notwith- 
standing the stipulations so solemnly 
entered into, the state of their slave 
trade is more afflicting than ever. 
So multiplied and so flagrant have 
been of late the violations of the 
French law on this subject, and that 
«!most without the affectation of dis- 
Gulse, tuat the evil, practically speak- 
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ing, could scarcely have been greater 
had it been actually tolerated by the 
Government of France. A mass of 
most painful and irresistibly convinc- 
ing documents on this subject is col- 
lected in the Reports before us; in 
the pamphlet entitled ‘* Memoranda 
respecting the French Slave Trade 
in 1820;’? and in the information 
reprinted from the papers laid before 
the House of Commons. These va- 
rious documents furnish numerous 
details respecting the mode of pro 
curing and exporting slaves from the 
French settlements in Western Af- 
rica, and smuggling them into their 
West Indian colunies. One case in 
particular presents so Characteristic 
a display of the atrocious features 
of the trade in its present state, that 
we feel it a duty to extract it with 
all its circumstances. This instance 
is the more striking and important, 
as it was brought to light incidental- 
ly, and under circumstances which 
place its truth beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. It appeared ina periodical 
work,* published at Paris, and de. 
voted to medical subjects; into which 
it was introduced, merely because 
the details which served to disclose 
the criminal nature of the voyage 
were required for the elucidation of 
some medical facts. The following 
is the translation of an extract from 
this work :—** The ship Le Rodeur, 
Capt. B————,, of two hundred tons 
burden, left Havre the 24th of Janu- 
ary, 1819, for the coast of Africa, 
and reached her destination the 14th 
of March following, anchoring at 
Bonny in the river Calabar. The 
crew, Consisting of twenty-two men, 
enjoyed good health during the out. 
ward voyage, and during their stay 
at Bonny, where they continued till 
the 6th of April. They had observed 


* Bibliotheque Ophtalmologique, ou 
Recueil d’Observations sur les Maladies des 
Yeux, par Mons. Guillie, Directeur General 
et Medecin en Chef de I’Institution Roy- 
ale des Jeunes Aveugles de Paris, &c. 
Avec des Notes par MM. Dupuytreu, 
Pariset, &c.”? 
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no trace of ophthalmia among the 
natives ; and it was not until fifteen 
days after they had set sail on the 
return voyage, and the vessel was 
near the Equator, that they perceiv- 
ed the first symptoms of this fright- 
ful malady. It was then remarked, 
that the Negroes, who, to the num- 
ber of one hundred and sixty, were 
crowded together in the hold and 
between the decks, had contracted a 
considerable redness of the eyes, 
which spread with singular rapidity. 
No great attention was at first paid 
to these symptoms, which were 
thought to be caused only by the want 
of air inthe hold, and by the scarcity 
of water which had already begun 
to be felt. At this time they were 
limited to eight ounces of watera 
day for each person, which quantity 
was afterwards reduced to the half 
of a wine glass. By the advice of 
M. Maignan, the surgeon of the 
ship, the Negroes, who had hitherto 
remained shut up in the hold, were 
brought upon deck in succession, in 
order that they might breathe a 
purer air. But it became necessary 
to abandon this expedient, salutary 
as it was, because many of those Ne- 
groes, affected with Nostalgia, (that 
is, a passionate desire to revisit their 
native land,) threw themselves into 
the sea, locked in each other’s arms. 

«© The disease which had spread it- 
self so rapidly and frightfully among 
the Africans, soon began to infect all 
on board, and to create alarms for 
the crew. Thedanger of infection, 
and perhaps the cause which pro- 
duced the disease, were increased 
by a violent dysentery, attributed to 
the use of rain water. The first of 
the crew who caught the infection 
was a sailor who slept under the 
deck, near the grated hatch which 
communicated with the hold. The 
next day a landsman was seized with 
ophthalmia ; and, in three days more, 
the captain and almost the whole 
crew were infected by it.’’ 

The means of cure which the sur- 
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geon employed are then detailed, 
They proved inefficient. ‘ The suf. 
ferings of the people,’’ the account 
goes on to state, ‘and the number 
of the blind augmented every day; 
so that the crew—previously alarm- 
ed by the apprehension of a revolt 
among the Negroes—were seized 
with the farther dread of not being 
able to make the West Indies, if the 
only sailor who had hitherto escaped 
the contagion, and on whom their 
whole hope rested, should become 
blind like the rest. This calamity 
had actually befallen the Leon, a 
Spanish vessel which the Rodeur met 
with on her passage, and the whole 
of whose crew, having become blind, 
were under the necessity of altogeth- 
er abandoning the direction of their 
ship. They intreated the charitable 
interference in the Rodeur; but the 
seamen of this vessel could not either 
quit her to go on board the Leon, on 
accountof the cargo of Negroes, nor 
receive the crew of the Rodeur, in 
which there was scarcely room for 
themselves. The difficulty of taking 
care of so large a number of sick 
in so confined a space, and the total 
want of fresh meat, and of medicines, 
made them envy the fate of those who 
were about to become the victims of 
a death which seemed to them inevi- 
table, and the consternation was 
general.”* 

“The Rodeurreached Guadaloupe 
on the 2!st of June, 1819, her crew 
being ina most deplorable condition. 
Three days after her arrival, the only 
man who, during the voyage, had 
withstood the influence of the con- 
tagion, and whom Providence ap- 
peared to have preserved as a guide 
to his unfortunate companions, was 
seized with the same malady. Of the 
Negroes, thirty-nine had become per- 
fectly blind, twelve had lost an eye, 
anc fourteen were affected with blem- 
ishes more or less considerable. Of 
thecrew,twelve lost their sightentire- 

* The Leon has not been since heard of, 
and in all probability was lost. 
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ly, among whom was the surgeon ; 
five became blind of one eye, one of 
them being the captain; and four 
were partially injured.” 

Such is the account of the voyage 
of the Rodeur, as given in this work. 
The following additional circum- 
stances connected with this transac- 
tion, though there omitted, probably 
because they illustra'ed no medical 
principle, have since been given to 
the public on very credible authority, 
and, having met with no contradic- 
tion, may be assumed to be correct. 
I: is stated among other things, that 
the captain caused several of the 
Negroes, who were prevented in the 
attempt to throw themselves over- 
board, to be shot and hanged, in the 
hope that the example might deter 
the rest from asimilar conduct. But 
even this severity preved unavail- 
ing, and it became necessary to con- 
fine the slaves entirely to the bold 
during the remainder of the voyage. 
ftis further stated, that upwards of 
thirty of the slaves who became blind 
cvere thrown into the sea,and drowned, 
upon the principle that, had they 
been landed at Guadaloupe, no one 
would have bought them, and that 
the proprietors would consequently 
have incurred the expense of main- 
taining them without the chance of 
any return; while by throwing them 
overbeard, not only was this Ceriain 
loss avoided, but ground was also 
laid for a claim on the underwrtters 
by whom the carge had been insured ; 
and who are said to have allowed the 
claim, and made good the yalue of 
the slaves thus destroyed. 

Another most important fact, rest- 
ing on the same authority, is, that 
the Rodeur having returned to Havre 
was refitted by the same owners, and 
despatched early in the last year on 
a second slave-voyage ; and that the 
command of ber has been given to 
the same captatn who had her in 
charge on the former voyaye. 

The case of the Rodeur, it will 
‘e seen, exemplifies many of the 
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horrors of the Middle Passage. It 
furnishes likewise a striking proof 
of the impunity with which the 
most open contraventions of the 
abolition laws have been committed 
in France. The facts of the case 
must have been well known in Gua- 
daloupe, where the slaves that re- 
mained alive are stated to have been 
sold. The case bas also acquired 
great notoriety in France by means 
of the above publication, and also of 
a Petition addressed to the Chamber 
of Deputies in June, 1820, by M. 
Morenas, in which many of the ubove 
facts were detailed. Yet it dues not 
appear that any steps have been 
taken, cither at Guadaloupe or in 
F’. ance, to bring the parties concern- 
ed inthis flagrant contravention of 
their municipal laws to punishment. 
On the contrary, the captain of the 
Rodeur has been again invested with 
the command of the same ship, in 
order to enable him to renew his 
former enterprise ; and the owners 
have been allowed to enjoy, appa- 
rently without question, the fruit of 
their nefarious and illicit commerce, 
and to devise and perpetrate fresh 
atrocities against the natives of Af. 
rica, 

In this case also there appears to 
have been no want of proof; the 
surgeon, M. Maignan, and many, if 
notall, of his eleven blind compan. 
jonis, as well as the rest of the crew, 
having, itis said, returned to France. 
Surely, if ever there was a case 
which, independently of these facili- 
ties of proof, called for interference, 
it is the case which has now been 
detailed. 

The case of Le Rodeur, is not, 
however, a solitary fact; on the con- 
trary it appears certain that in the 
year 1820 the French slave-trade had 
swelled to amore enormous extent 
than at any former period. A dis- 
tinguished officer of the British Navy, 
who was himself an eye-witness of 
the fact, writing on the subject with 
deliberation, and after his attention 
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had been called toa careful recollec- 
tion of what he had seen, uses this 
remarkable expression: * The num- 
ber of French slave-ships now on 
the coast is something incredible.”’ 
The naval officers on that station had 
examined between twenty and thirty 
vessels trading for slaves on the 
coust, which were ascertained to be 
French ; and one of those officers 
afterwards found in the harbour of 
the Havannah a still greater number 
of vessels bearing the French flag, 
which either hud cargoes of slaves 
On board, brought thither for sale, 
or were fitting out for fresh slave- 
voyages,—lor the Spanish slave trade 
having legally ceased, and England 
possessing by treaty the right of 
seizing and confiscating Spanish con- 
trabandists, the ’rench flag is eagetly 
sought after, not only by Spaniards, 
but by Americans and Portuguese, 
in order to protect their criminal 
traffic. Sir Charles MacCarthy, the 
Governor of Sierra Leone, states, 
that in July fast, no fewer than five 
vessels, bearing the French flay, 
Were then engaged in procuring 
slaves at the Gallinas, a piace situ- 
ated about 100 miles to the south 
of Sierra Leone. It appears there- 
fore, that during the first six or 
seven months of the last year, from 
fifty to swxty vessels, bearing the 
French flag, were actually seen en- 
gayred in the slave trade. But as 
it cannot be supposed, considering 
the vast extent of the African coast, 
and of the ocean which extends 
thence to the West Indies, that all 
the vessels so employed could have 
been detected, it would seem to be a 
fair inference that the French slave- 
trace must have grown to an unpre- 
cedented magnitude during the past 
year. And yet inthe month of June 
last, the Minister of the French 
Marine declared, that the French 
slave-trade was at length extin- 
guished. 

The documents before us con- 
tain various individual facts con- 
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firmatory of these general state- 
ments. Among others, the Sylph, 
a French slave-vessel, was seized 
by his Majesty’s cruisers, with 364 
slaves on board, bound to Guada- 
loupe. Twenty-nine had died on 
the voyage before her deiention. 
But the tollowing case merits a 
more detailed exposition. On the 
4th of March, 1820, after a long 
Chase, a vessel was boarded by the 
boats of his Majesty’s ship Tartar, 
commanded by Sir George Collier, 
which proved to be La Jeune Estelle, 
of Martinique, M. master, 
On being boarded, he declared that 
he had been plundered of his slaves, 
and that none remained on board. 
His agitation and alarm however ex- 
cited suspicion, and led to an exam- 
ination of the vessel’s hold. During 
this examination, a sailor who struck 
a cask, which was tightly closed up, 
heard a faint voice issue from it, as 
of a creature expiring. The cask 
wus immediately opened, when two 
girls of about twelve or fourteen 
years of age, in the last stage of 
suffocation, were found to be inclos- 
ed in it, and by this providential in- 
terposition were probably rescued 
froma miserable death. These girls, 
when brought on the deck of the 
Tartar, were recognised by a person 
on board, who had been taken pris- 
oner in another slave-ship, as hav- 
ing been the property of the captain 
of a schooner belonging to New 
York. An investigation having taken 
place, it appeared that this Ameri- 
can contrabandist had died at a place 
on the coast called Trade Town, 
leaving behind him fourteen slaves, 
of whom these two girls formeda 
part; and that after his death the 
master of the vessel had landed 
his crew, armed with swords and 
pistols, and carried these fourteen 
slaves on board the Jeune Estelle. 
Sir George Collier, conceiving that 
the other twelve slaves who had 
been procured by this piratical act 
might still be secreted in that ves- 
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sel, ordered a fresh search. The 
result was, that a Negro man, not 
however one of the twelve, was res- 
cued from death. A platform of 
loose boards had been raised on the 
water-casks of the vessel, so as to 
form an entre-pont, or between- 
decks, of twenty-three inches in 
height, which was the only space 
allotted for the accommodation of 
the unfortunate cargo of human be- 
ings whom M. intended to 
procure and carry from the coast. 
Beneath this platform, one of the 
boards resting on his body, jammed 
between two water casks, appeared 
the above wretched individual, whom 
it was a matter of astonishment to 
findalive. Sir George Collier was 
inclined to remove him on board the 
Tartar, as he had done the two girls: 
but M. ——— having proved that 
the poor African had been bought by 
him for eight dojlars-worth of brandy 
and iron, Sir George did not feel 
himself authorized to do so; although, 
had the vessel been capable of beat- 
ing up to Senegal, he would have 
sent her thither for judgment, as he 
had done two former ships. With 
respect to the other twelve slaves 
taken by force from Trade Town, no 
distinct information could be obtain- 
ed beyond the assertion of M. —_—_, 
that he had been plundered of them 
by a Spanish pirate. But it was re- 
collected with horror by the officers 
of the Tartar, that when they first 
began the chase of La Jeune Lstelle, 
they had seen several casks floating 
past them, in which they now sus- 
pected that these wretched beings 
might have been inclosed, having 
been thrown overboard by this man 
to elude the detection of his piratical 
proceedings, [It was now impossible, 
however, to ascertain the fact, as the 
chase had led them many leagues to 
leeward ; nor was there the slightest 
probability that any of the slaves in- 
closed, if they were so inclosed, 
would be found still alive. 
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If enough had not been said to 
shew the enormous extent to which 
the slave trade is carried on under 
the French flag, not only from Sene- 
gal and Goree, but along the whole 
extent of the African coast, for the 
supply of the colonies both of France 
and of other powers; this point 
might be further proved by almost 
daily occurrences in different ports 
of France itself, where associations 
are formed with little or no disguise, 
and vessels fited out for the prose- 
cution of this nefarious trafic, The 


‘Appendix to the last Report of the 


African Institution, gives a copy of 
a printed mercantile proposal, lately 
circulated at Havre and in Paris, for 
an expedition to Africa, to take in 
a cargo of mules (slaves) for the 
West India market. It will readily 
be conceived, how notorious must 
be the impunity with which the traf- 
fic is carried on, when so clumsy and 
barefaced an expedient as this was 
thought amply sufficient to avoid 
the law; an expedient which in this 
country a poacher would think too 
inartificial to protect the sale of a 
partridge! 

We shall only add further, in proof 
of the vast extent to which the slave 
trade on the west coast of Africa 
continues to be carried on, that it 
is proved, that from March to July 
last year, there had usually been in 
the river Bonny from nine to sixteen 
slaving vessels of all descriptions at 
the same time, cach Capable of car- 
rying froin S00 to 700 slaves; and 
that two of these vessels, which were 
there in March, and had then sailed 
to the West Indies, had returned in 
July, and were engaged in their se- 
cond voyage. During the above pe- 


riod of five or six months, 120 sail 
of French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
vessels had visited the river Bonny 
for the purpose of procuring slaves ; 
in consequence of which, the prepa- 
ration of palm.oil is said to have been 
totally neglected by the natives. 
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A gentleman on board the Cyane, 
an American sloup of war, states, 
that the :umber of vessels engaged 
in this inhuman traffic is incredibie ; 
and that probably not fewer than 200 
svil were on the Coast at the date of 
his letter, all of them fast sailors, 
wel! manned and armed, and many 
oft hem owned by Americans, though 
uncer foreign flags. 

The Spanish siave-trade, though 
no longer Iegaily tolerated, is sull 
extensively carried on, and chiefly 
under the fleg of France. 

The period for the abolition of the 
slave trade by Portugal remains stil 
undetermined. A flayrant instance 
of the barbarities which 4 familiarity 
with the slave trade has a tendency 
to produce, recently occurred in the 
case of a Portuguese vessel called 
the Volcano do Sul. She was Cuap- 
tured by his Mayesty’s ship Pheasant, 
with 260 slives on board; and in the 
possage to Sietra Leune, her captain 
and crew rose upon the British officer 
2nd sailors, murdered them all, and 
then curried the vessel into Bahia, 
where the slaves were landed and 
sold —Wohat may be the effectof the 
recent changes in the government of 
Portugal, as respects the slave trade, 
it is impossible at present to say ; but 
the Directors of the Afticen Institu- 
tion have humanely avaticd them- 
selves of the opportunity cf distribut- 
ing information in Portugal. by means 
of the press, respecting the real na: 
ture of the slave trade.—It were 
most earnestly to be wishc! that the 
pecuniary resources of the institution 
were such as to allow its conductors 
to do this to a far wider extent than 
is at present feasible; as the public 
mind in other foreign countries be- 
sides Portugal, is even yet but ill- 
informed respecting the nature of 
the traffic. We are glad to perceive 
that the Directors have turned their 

attention to the best means of diffus- 
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ing such information, with a view 
of exciting in those countries that 
moral abhorrence of this commerce, 
to the prevalence of which in Eng- 
land must be attributed, not only our 
acts for its abolition, but the degree 
in which those acts have proved ef- 
fectual to their object. The circum- 
stances hitherto related have been 
almost entirely of a painful kind: 
there are however several others ofa 
favourable and CnCouraging aspect, 
a statement of which we must de- 
fer to a future Number. But we 
cannot Omil to mention among them, 
the very honourable and humane at- 
titude in which our country and our 
Government appear among other na- 
tions and governments, as respects 
this disgraceful and barbarous traf- 
fic. The papers laid before Parlia- 
ment exhibit, on the part of our 
Governnient, a constant and painful 
siruggle with foreign courts, for the 
effectual abolition of the trade; while 
in other countries the men in power, 
with few exceptions, appear to have 
contented themselves with bare pro- 
fessions, and to have made few or 
no spontaneous exertions in this 
cause. Even some of the best dis- 
posed among them have appeared 
rather resentful of complaint, as if 
it implied a charge of insincerity, 
than earnest by thelr conduct to ob- 
viate the possibility of such an im- 
putation. Nay, It is credibly stated, 
that instances are not wanting, judg- 
ing from appearances, where they 
have sought rather to excuse cri- 
minals than to discover, to punish, 
oreven to restrainthem. And when 
such are the dispositions manifested 
by persons in high station, it were 
folly to indulge any other expectation 
than that the subaltern agents, both 
abroad and at home, should be not 
only generally supine, but too fre- 
quently conniving and corrupt. 
(To be concluded.) 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Aged Minister’s Encouragement 
to his Younger Brethren. Two 
Sermons, occastoned by the Death 
of the Rev. Thomas Scott, late 
Rector of Aston Sundford, Bucks, 
preached at St. John’s College, Bed- 
ford-row, on Sunday, April 29; 
1821. By Danirt Witson, A. 
M., of St. Edmurd Hail, Oxtord, 
&c svo. pp. 90. London: Wil- 
son 

In examining the records of Chris- 

tianity scarcely any evidence has 

struck Us as more triumphantly de- 
monstrative of its truth than the dis- 
crepancy, judging from analoyy alone, 
of the sentiments of the Apostles with 
the circumstances in which they were 
placed. Follow St. Paul, for in- 
stance, into the presence of his judg- 
es. Analogy and experience would 
teach a person uninitiated inthe Gus- 
pe! to expect from the judge the 
language of rebuke and exhortation, 
and from the prisoner that of con- 
cession and regret. But, how op- 
posed to such anticipations is the 
scene presented to us in Scripture ! 

The language of the judge ts, “ Al. 

most (hou persuadest me to be what 

thou artv’—a Christian ; and that of 
the prisoner, * 1 would that thou 


wert not only almost, but altogether 


such as I am, except these bonds.” 
Again; follow the Apostle to the 
depths of a dungeon, and there, if 
he isnot cheering the midnight hour 
with the songs of gratitude and joy, 
he is dictating the most urgent coun- 
sels to all around him to adopt the 
very principles, and pursue the very 
practices, which have consigned him- 
self to lingering bondage and pre- 
Mature death. It is worthy of ob- 
servation, that, far from veiling his 
“bonds and imprisonment” to the 
eyes of those around him, it is asa 
prisoner that he chooses peculiarly to 
address them. “I Paul, the frrison- 


er of the Lord, beseech you that ye 


walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with ye are called.” Few things, 
we conceive, can convey a stronger 
testimony to the authenticity, the 
power, and the immeasurable value 
of a taith which would allow its cham- 
plon thus confidently to display to 
his disciples the very chains already 
fastened upon himself, and almost 
infallibly prepared for them, if they 
should comply with his injunctions. 

Somewhat akin to the frame of 
mind by which such a line of con- 
duct is prompted, is the feeling of 
the minister of religion who chooses 
the very grave of his predecessor as 
the spot where he shall pronounce 
the jesson which is to stimulate the 
multitude around him to enlist all 
their powers In the service of God. 
The most philosophical and enlight- 
ened inhabitants of the ancient world 
conceived the mention, not merely 
of the word * death,” but of the word 
“ sleep” aS an approximation to 
* death,” to be ‘ ominous,” and 
carefully interdicted it. Philosophy 
is afraid of death; Christianity glo- 
ries and triumphs init. It is to its 
chambers, and even to those cham- 
bers, when, as in the present in- 
stance, not illuminated, perhaps, at 
the moment, by the very brightest 
beams of Christian triumph, that the 
Christian teacher chooses to carry 
us, that he may shew us a * father 
in Israel” expiring there, and cal! 
upon us, in the contemplation of 
his dying hours, to devote our- 
selves alresh to the service of our 
Redeemer.— These ideas have so 
strongly impressed themselves upon 
us during the perusal of these two 
admirable sermons that we could not 
avoid presenting them, trite as they 
may be, toourreaders. And if they 
serve to conduct but one individual 
to a somewhat new point of observa- 
tion—to a point whence he may con- 
template the principles of which the 
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writer and the subject of these ser. 
mons have been such powerful ad- 
vocates, with more advantage to his 
own soul—our end will be fully an- 
swered. Having discharged this du- 
ty, we shall now proceed to cali the 
attention of our readers to the ser- 
mons of Mr. Wilson, and more es- 
pecially to the revered individual 
who is the subject of them. 

The text which the author has 
chosen for his discourses on the 
death of Mr. Scott is that truly sub- 
lime declaration of St Paui to his 
favourite disciple—* I am uow ready 
to be offered, and the ‘ime of my ce- 
parture is at hand. I have fought 
a good fight ; I have finished my 
course; I have kept the faith : 
henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, will give 
me at that day ; and not to me only, 
but unto all them also that love his 
appearing.’’ In pursuing his object, 
Mr. Wilson considers, frst, the ani- 
mating testimony of St. Paul him- 
self; and, secondly, the testimony of 
the revered friend for whom the au- 
thor is so sincere a mourner. 

On that part of these discourses 
which more especially respects the 
testimony of the Apostle, we shall 
not find it practicable todwell. We 
cannot, however, deny ourselves the 
satisfaction of extracting for our 
readers the following striking expo- 
sition of the expression in the text, 
“ T have fought a good fight.”’ 


6 St. Paul had, from the time when Christ 
bad called him to the apostleship, ¢ fought 
the good’ and honourable ‘fight.? As a 
Christian,he had valiantly contended against 
sin and Satan. He had waged war against 
his old habits, and his inward disorders of 
mind and temper; he had been engaged in 
subduing the whele body of sin; be had 
wrestled against the snares and assaults 
of Satan, and the frowns and seductions of 
the world. As an Apostle, also, he had at 
Christ’s command entered on the combat 
acamst the Kingdom of darkness, and had 
strugcted, by every lawful effort, to subvert 


* 
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the power of Satan in the hearts ‘and lives 
of men, and to establish the kingdom of 
Chrisi in its stead. For this purpose he 
had girded on ‘the armour of righteous. 
ness ;? he had braved all the power of the 
enemy ; he had endured the fierce malice 
of the Jew and the scornful calumnies of 
the Gentile, and the cruel persecutions of 
bot. And now at the close of the com. 
bat, he looks back, not with shame or re. 
gret, as one whv had entered on an unwor. 
thy contest, or had proved irresolute in 4 
yood one, but with gratitude and exulta. 

tion. The fight might indeed seem ty 
those who judged of it by outward events, 

disastrous, It might be considered as pre. 

senting nothing but scenes of calamity and 
affliction ; the philosopher of this world 
might turn from it with contempt, aud tie 
warrior with pity. But to the eye of faith no 
combat would appear so noble and excellent, 
lt was good in the end at which it aimed, a 
well asthe means which it employed ; yea 
so good, that nothing else could appear va 

luable when compared with it. It was not, 

like other contests, for human ambition or 

praise, but for the honcur of a divine Sa! 
viour and the welfare of men ; it was not for) 
the overthrow of any earthly competitay, but 
for the subversion of misery and sin; it 


was not to inflict disgrace or death onal 


fellow-creature, but to convey life and par. 
don aad holiness and consolation to a ruin 
ed world ; it was not to accomplish a tem. 
porary and contracted and short-lived vic: 
tory, of which the effects would be incon. 


siderable, and the memory brief; but to 


acheve the noblest of all spiritual con 
quests, toestablish the widest and most 
permanent and most heavenly of all do. 
minions,—to erect the universal kingdom 
of Christ—to gain the salvation of man- 
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kind.” pp. 10—12. 


In proceeding to apply the text to 


the case of Mr. Scott, the author no- > 


tices, first, Some of the chief cir 
cumstances in the public and pri- 
vate character of Mr. Scott ;  2dlys 
The manner of his departure; Sdly, 
The glory of his crown. We shall 
give our readers a few extracts un- 
der each of these heads, and perhaps 
may be induced to shelter a few of 
our own remarks under the observa- 
tions of Mr. Wilson upon each of 
them. 

In a note under the first head 
we find the following facts which 


' 
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may not. Be unacceptable to those 


1 lives who éré interested “respecting the 
om of subject of these sermons." 

se lie 

yer «© The Rev. Thomas Scott was born at 
of the Braytoft, near Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, 
malice February, 1747. He was ordained deacon 
nes in September, 1772. The commencement 
ane of his faithful !xbcurs as a minister may be 
7 Com. "= dated from 1775 or 1776. He entered on 
ur te. the curacy of Olney, in 1780. He was 
inWor chosen chaplain to the Lock Hospital, Lon- 
ema = don, 1785, and presented to the small rec- 
xulta ‘tory of Aston Sandford, Bucks, in 1801. 
> % He went into residence in 1803, and there 
vents, ) died in the Lord, April 16, 1821, in the 
As pre- | 75ih year of his age.” Note, p. 18. 

ty and 

ve > Wethink the following anaiytical 
‘ith “ history of the progress of Mr. Scott’s 


ellen, mina, deduced chiefly from his own 
ed, 38 j well-known and valuable work, “The 





15 yea Force of Truth,’? well executed. 
‘ar Vas 
as not, == ** The manner in which he was called to 
jon ot the spiritualcombat was remarkable. His 
ne Sa narrative of this event, we may venture to 
not for! | assert, will be classed in future ages with 
ar, but | those of which the process has been record. 
in; it@ — ed by the most sincere and candid avowals 
honal | of the individuals themselves, ‘The Force 
id pas of Truth? cannot indeed be equalled with 
a run > ~ *The Confessions of St. Augustine,’ or the 
atem-— — early life of Luther. But the main features 
d vic-— © of conversion, and the illustration of the 
incon-— ~ grace of God in it, are of the same charac- 
but t0f | te. The church has seen few examples 
1 com> | s0 minutely and satisfactorily detailed of 
| most > the efficacy of the doctrine of Christ, as in 
ll doe} 7 the instance before us. We there behold 
vgdom | “7 a man of strong natural powers, intrenched 
man- | ~ inthe sophistries of human pride, and a 








» determined oppenent of the chief truths of 
® the Gospel, gradualiy convinced and sub- 
ext top 9 dued. We see him engaging in a labori- 


or no- ' ous study of the Scripture with preconceiv- 
€ cite ec opimions firmly fixed, and reluctant to 

admit a humiliating scheme of theology : 
d pri- - yet borne on, contrary to his expectations, 
2dlyy — and wishes, and worldly interests, by the 
Sdly; § ) simple energy of ruth. We view him ar- 
shall "ving, to his own dismay, atone doctrine 
s un — afier another. We behold him making 
‘neee every step sure as he advances, til he at 
rhap length works out, by hisown dibgent in- 
ew of » Yestyvation of the Sacred Volume, ali the 
servae & parts of Divine truth, which he afterwards 
ch of : discovered to be the common faith of the 
head 


which 
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Church of Christ, to be the foundation of 
all the Retormed communities, and to be 
essentially connected with every part of 
Divine Revelation. He thus learns the 
apostolical doctrines of the deep fall of 
man, his impotency to any thing spiritually 
good, the proper atonement and satisfac- 
tion of Christ, the Trinity of Persons in the 
Godhead, the regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, justification by faith 
only, salvation by grace, the necessity of 
repentance unto life, separation from the 
sinful customs and spirit of the world, self- 
denial, and the bearing of reproach for 
Christ’s sake, holy love to God and man, 
activity in every good word and work, de- 
pendence upon Christ for the supply of 
needful grace, humble trust in his promises 
for final victory, and an unreserved ascrip- 
tion of all blessings to the secret and mer- 
ciful purpose and will of God. The whole 
narrative is so honest, and so evidenily free 
from any suspicion of enthusiasm, as to 
constitute a most striking testimony of the 
power of Divine grace.” pp. 18—20. 


The following abstract, and espe- 
cially the concluding directions re- 
specuing the order in which Mr. 
Scott’s works may most advantage- 
ously be read, will, we think, be con- 
sidered as valuable by our readers. 


‘‘His treatises on Repentance, Growth 
in Grace, and Faith; his Sermon on Elec. 
tion; and his volume of Discourses, pub- 
lished between the years 1785 and 1797, 
were directed against the first class of er- 
rors (the Antinomian ) 


“tis answer to Paine, his Rights of 
God, and his Doctrine of civil Government, 
were in reply to the assaults of infidels. 


*¢ His elaborate remarks on the Refuta- 
tion of Calvinism in 1811, and his History 
of the Synod of Dort in 1818, were pub. 
ished against the last series of errors al- 
lnded to above; (namely, ‘errors savouring 
of human power and merit, and subversive 
of the doctrines of Divine grace.’) 


*¢ Besides these works, he produced a 
velume of Essays on the most important 
subjects of religion in 1794, and an admi- 
rable answer to the chiet objections raised 
by the modern Jewish writers against the 
Messiahship of Christ, in a work in reply tu 
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the Rabbi Joseph Crool, in 1814. His 
other writings consist oj notes on Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, occasional Sermons, 
and detached papers in various periodical 
works. 


‘“‘The order in which a student might 
read his writings to the best advaniage 
would be, I should think, to begin with the 
Force of Truth; thento read the discourse 
on Repentance ; next the volume of Es- 
says; and ‘hen the second and much im- 
proved ed:tion of the Remarks on the Refu- 
tation of Calvinism. These two last works 
appear to me incomparable ; the one for the 
plain exposition, the other for the acute and 
masterly defence, of truth. The Comment 
should be a part of a student’s constant 
reading. To turntoa few controversial 
passages, can afford no fair criterion of its 
merits. I can safely say, that after regu- 
larly consulting it for above five-and-' wen- 
ty years, it rises continually in my esteem. 


*¢ Perhaps it is only fair to add, that his 
style is heavy and redundant, and that a 
want of clearness and method prevails in 
some of his productions, especially in his 
sermons and his first edition of the Re- 
marks.’? Mote, pp. 23, 24. 


We also extract the further ob- 
servations of so competenta judge 
on the work by which Mr. Scott will 
be chiefly known and appreciated in 
the church of Christ—his Exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures. 


“But his widest and most important 
field of usefulness, and that which I have 
veserved for the last topic in the considera- 
zion of his public character, was as a com- 
mentator on the holy Scriptures. In this 
he may be truly said to have ‘finished his 
<ourse,’ as well as ‘fought a good fighv’ 
and ‘keptthe faith.’ Itis difficult to form 
a just estimate of a work which cost its 
author the labour of thirty-three years. 
its capital excellency consists in its follow- 
ing more closely than perhaps any other, 


the fair and adequate meaning of every part 


of Scripture without regard to the nice- 
ties of human systems: it ts a scriptural 
comment. lis originality is likewise a 
strong recommendation of it, Every part 


of it is thought out by the author for him- 
self, rot borrowed from others. It is nota 
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compilation ; it is an original work, in which 
you have the deliberate judgment of a mas. 
culine and independent mind on all the 
parts of holy Scripture. Every student 
will understand the value of such a produc. 
tio». Further, itis the comment of our 
age, furnishing the last interpretations 
which history throws on proptiecy, giving 
the substance of the remarks which sound 
criticism has accumulated from the differ. 
ent branches of sacred literature, obviating 
the chief objections which modern anno. 
tators have advanced against the doctrines 
of the Gospel, and adapting the instructions 
of Scripture to the particular circumstan. 
ces of the times in which we live. It igs 
again the work of one who was at home in 
what he did. The faults of method and 
style which considerably detract from some 
of his other writings, are less apparent 
here, where he had only to follow the or. 
der of thought in the sacred book itself; 
whilst all his powers and attainments had 
their fullscope. It was the very under. 
taking which required, less than any other 
wo'k, what he did not possess, and de- 
manded more than any other, what he 
did—it required matured knowledge of 
Scripture, skill as a textuary, sterling hon- 
esty, a firm grasp of truth, unfeigned sub. 
mission of mind to every part of the in. 
spired records, unparalleled diligence and 
perseverance—and these were the very 
characieristics of the man. Whien to these 
particulars it is added that he lived to su- 
perintend four editions, each enriched with 
much new and important matter, and had 
been engaged above three years in anew 
one in which for the fifth time he had wear- 
ly completed a most laborious revision of 
the whole work, we must at least allow its 
extraordinary importance. Accordingly 
the success of it has been rapidly and 
steadily increasing from the first, not only 
in ourown country, but wherever the Eng- 
lish language is known. It will soon be in 
the hanas of all careful students of the boly 
volume, whether in the first instance they 
agree with him in his cluef sentiments or 
not. Nor will the time be distant, when, 
the passing controversies of the day having 
been forgotten, this prodigious work will be 
almost universally confessed in the Protes- 
tant churches, to be one of the most sound 
and instructive comments of our own or any 
other age.” pp. 26—28. 

To almost every part of this pa- 
negyric we heartily subscribe. Per- 
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haps, however, we should demur to 
the acknowledgment that, even in 
this work, the defects of Mr. Scott’s 
style do not materially detragt from 
the value of the work, especially as 
a work for family reading. Even here 
there is a considerable want of that 
perspicuity~—of those dense and terse 
expressions—of those pithy practi- 
cal counsels—of those tender and 
pathetic remonstrances-——of those 
cheerful and varied addresses, which 
abound so much in the Commentary 
of Matthew Henry. This however 
is to be remembered, in comparing 
the two writers, that for one offence 
against taste in Mr, Scott, it would 
be easy to finda hundred in‘his pre- 
decessor; and that the modern com- 
mentator is as much distinguished 
by forbearance and propriety in the 
exposition of Scripture, as the an- 
cient €xpositor by the strained and 
imaginative interpretation so com- 
mon in the days in which he lived. 
Matthew Henry appears to us to 
surpass Mr. Scott and every other 
writer in his exposition of the Gos. 
pels; Mr. Scott to have considerably 
the superiority in his commentary 
on the Epistles. And asa textuary, 
Mr. Scott is, we think, without a 
rival. We fully anticipate the in- 
creasing celebrity of his commenta- 
ry ; and, with it, the extension of 
sound and scriptural views of reli- 
gion. Without pronouncing any 
opinion on his sentiments as to some 
disputed and most difficult points, 
we entertain the deepest reverence 
of his judgment on all the principles 
of that “ common. Christianity” re- 
cognised in the confessions of the 
Protestant Churches. And when 
we consider the circumstance to 
Which Mr. Wilson so justly refers, 
namely, the * originality” of bis ex- 
Position—or, in other words, how 
Much he drew from himself, and 
how little from others—and contrast 
the fulness and explicitness of his 
Judgments upon many dark and per- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 234. 
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plexing passages of Scripture, with 
the leanness and ambiguity of cer- 
tain modern interpretations, avow- 
edly casting far and near for authori- 
ties, and living to the utmost possible 
extent upon “ borrowed light,” we 
cannot but consider the work as an 
astonishing evidence of the powers 
of honest energy in well-doing. It 
reminds us more of ‘those days” 
in which, as our old and revered 
Monarch was heard to say, * there 
were giants in theology,” than of 
these puny and dwarfish days in 
which writers give us indeed a 
“ meadow of margin,” buta ‘* rivulet 
of text,” and in which the pettiness 
of the book is transcended only by 
the barrenness of the matter. 

Mr. Wilson next proceeds to no. 
tice the leading features of Mr. 
Scott’s personal character; and he 
states them to be determination of 
mind—extraordinary diligence—ex- 
emplariness of domestic conduct— 
a spirit of prayer and devotion—faith 
and patience under affliction—a stea- 
dy and earnest desire to advance in 
the conquest of constitutional de- 
fects, and in every branch of real 
godliness. Of the faithfulness of 
this picture, we haveno doubt. ‘lhe 
known history and works of Mr. 
Scott supply all the testimony to this 
effect which, from their nature, they 
are able to supply ; and he has had, 
especially as a controversialist, the 
cye of opponents too strongly fasten- 
ed upon him, not to have had his de- 
viatiens from his own high moral 
standard presented, without reserve 
or pity, tothe public. We observed, 
with much satisfaction, the brief tes- 
timony to his critical and controver- 
sial Character, borne by a high, hon- 
ourable, and candid adversary to his 
opinions—the distinguished Master 
of Oriel College—in a recent publi- 
cation. We extract the short ob- 
servations of Mr. Wilson on the 
last of the topics we have cnume- 
rated. 
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‘*His failings, as I have already intimated, 
lay on the side of roughness and severity of 
temper, pride of intellect, and confidence 
in his own powers. But from the time 
when he first obeyed the truth of the Gos- 
pel, he set himself to struggle against these 
and every other evil tendency ; he studied 
self-control, he aimed at those graces which 
were most difficult to nature, he employed 
all the motives of the Gospel to assist him 
in the contest; and he gradually so in- 
creased in habitual mildness, humility, and 
tenderness for others, as to become ex- 
emplary for these virtues, as be had long 
been for the opposite ones of religious 
courage, firmness, and determination. I 
can most truly say, that during an acquain- 
tance, which afterwards ripened into a filial 
affection, of about twenty-five years, I 
scarcely ever saw an instance of more evi- 
dent growth in real obedience, real love to 
God and man, real victory over natural in- 
firmities ; in a word, real Christian holi- 
ness. In the latter years of his life, he was 
obviously ripening for heaven. ‘He had 
fought a good fight, he had finished his 
course, he had kept the faith ;? and now in 
‘a full age,’ his genuine humility before 
God, his joy in Christ Jesus, his holy zeal 
for the diffusion of the Gospel, his tender 
affection to his family and all around, his 
resignation to the will of his heavenly Fa- 
ther, and his exclusive trust in the merits 
and grace of his Saviour, seemed to leave 
nothing to be done, but for the stroke of 
death to bring him ‘to his grave, like as a 
shock of corn cometh in its season.’?” pp. 
36, 37. 


With these observations, the first 
of these sermons concludes. The 
second enters on the subject of the 
death of Mr. Scott. We shall begin 
by extracting the result of Mr. Wil- 
son’s personal observation of his de- 
clining years. 


‘* For several years preceding the event 
itself, his bodily infirmities had been gradu- 
ally increasing. His strength and natural 
spirits at times sensibly failed. He had an 
impression on his own mind that his de- 
parture was approaching, and he contem- 
plated it with the calmness and tranquillity 
which Ihave already noticed as being im- 
plied in the first clause of my text. He 
preached more than once from the words 
of St. Peter, with an evident reference to 
his own case, ‘ Knowing that I must short. 
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ly put off this my tabernacle.’ He said to 
me about two vears back, ‘ I feel nature 
giving way; I am weary of my journey, 
and wish to be at home, if it be God’s will ” 
meaning that he ‘desired to depart and to 
be with Christ.? The nearer he came to 
his dismissal, he became the more earnest 
in prayer, that God would uphold him dur. 
ing the scenes of suffering and trial which 
might await him before his last hour, and 
expressed the deepest conviction of his 
own weakness and unworthiness, and his 
constant need of Divine mercy. He had 
been particularly anxious during his entire 
ministry to be preserved from dishonour. 
ing his holy profession; and now as life 
wore away he became more and more fer. 
vent in prayer for grace that he might not 
say or do any thing that should lessen the 
weight of what he had previously taught 
and written. In the last discourse which [ 
heard him deliver, he concluded it nearly 
in these words: * Brethren, pray for me, 
Do not pray for me, as if my hfe was to 
be continued, or as if f was a ministet of 
any attainments or consequence in the 
church, but pray for me as a poor weak 
frail sinner, who has not yet done with 
temptation and conflict, and who finds it 
difficult to be patient in tribulation and 
cheerful under long-continued weakness 
and suffering. I need much the prayers of 
all my friends ; but most of all I need the 
supporting grace of God, that I may be 
carried through all my remaining trials, 
and may at length * finish my course with 
joy.”’ He was also very solicitous to en- 
courage his younger brethren to zeal and 
activity. In this he further resembled the 
blessed Apostle whose words we have been 
considering.” pp, 38—40, 


On Saturday, March 10, he was 
scized with an inflammatory fever, 
which, after a sickness of five weeks, 
carried him to the grave. 

The death-bed of so eminent a 
servant of God as Mr. Scott, and 
one to whom the public. stood so 
largely indebted for instruction and 
comfort, was a scene to be watch. 
ed with the deepest interest by 
large numbers of by-standers.— 
And partly the general love and 
reverence for the individual, part- 
ly that false persuasion so preva- 
lent that the triumph of the dying 
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hour will, in all cases, be proportion- 
ed to the advancement of the living 
man, had cherished, in some of his 
friends, an oversanguine anticipation 
that this last scene of his honoured 
life was to be a sort of exsacis, and 
partake more of the character of a 
translation than of that awful strug- 
gle which often marks the separa- 
tion of soul and body. The writings 
of Mr. Scott himself are no where 
chargeable with a tendency to cher- 
ish any such delusion with regard to 
others, and still less with regard to 
himself. He would have been dis- 
posed to adopt the language of his 
meek and beloved associate and 
friend John Newton,—* Shew me 
not how a man dies, but how he lives.” 
But we proceed to quote some very 
sensible observations of Mr. Wilson 
on the subject. 


“ Before I proceed to give some parti- 
culars of his most instructive and affecting 
departure, I must observe that I lay no 
stress on them as to the evidence of his 
state before God. It is the tenor of the 
life, not the few morbid and suffering days 
which precede dissolution, that fix the 
character. We are not authorized by 
Scripture to place any weight on the last 
periods of sinking nature through which 
the Christian may be called to pass to bis 
eternal reward. The deaths of the saints 
described in the inspired volume, are with- 
out exception the concluding scenes of long 
and consistent previous devotedness to 
God. Such are those of Isaac, Jacob, Mo- 
ses, David, Stephen. The last of these is 
the only narrative of this kind in the New 
Testament which regards the article of 
death at all; and the circumstances of 
Stephen as the first martyr of the Christian 
church may well account for the exception. 
The great Apostle of the Gentiles, and the 
other inspired founders of the new dispen- 
sation, are exhibited to us in the holiness 
of their lives, in the calmness of their ap- 
proach towards death, in the deliberate 
judgment they form of their past labours, 
in their exhortations to others to supply 
their vacant posts of duty, in their triumph- 
ant anticipations of their future reward— 


but not in the actual moments of their final 
conflict. It would therefore have been no 
subject of surprise if the last days of our 
beloved friend had been entirely clouced 
by the natural operations of disease. We 
should then have drawn the veil entirely 
over them, as inthe case of many, perhaps 
most, of the eminent servants of Christ in 
every ape. But though no importance is 
to be attached to these hours of fainting 
mortality as to the acceptance and final 
triumph of the dying Christian, yet where 
it pleases God to afford his departing ser- 
vant, as in the instance before us, such a 
measure of faith and self-possession as to 
close a holy and most consistent life with a 
testimony which sealed, amidst the pains 
of acute disease and in the most impres- 
sive manner, all his doctrines and instruc. 
tions during forty-five preceding years, we 
are called on, as Ethink, to record with 
gratitude the divine benefit, and to use it 
with humility for the confirmation of our 
own faith and joy. 


‘© It must be recollected, then, that un- 
der the pressure of high inflammatory 
fever, and the morbid apprehensions, dis- 
tressing feelings, and unavoidable gloom 
and dejection arising from it, the holy sen- 
timents | am about to notice were uttered. 
We must also remember that the great ad- 
versary of souls dvubtless employed all his 
malice to aggravate his sufferings by the 
injection of doubts and dismay. We are 
not therefore to look for the exercises and 
actings of hope and joy, so much as for 
those graces which marked the holy and 
spiritual habits which formed his character, 
Accordingly in the midst ofall his suffer- 
ings, his state was sublimely Christian.— 
His anxiety was not so much concerning his 
ultimate safety, as lest he should say or do 
any thing which might betray impatience, 
discourage or distress his family, dishonour 
his principles, or displease the Saviour 
whom he loved. Even when, from the 
united effect of morbid agitation and the 
assaults of satan, doubts harassed his 
mind as to his own acceptance, his awful 
sense of eternity, his view of the infinite 
importance of a future state, his apprehen- 
sions of the evil of sin, of the holiness of 
God, and the inestimable value of Christ, 
his unaffected self-abasement, his patience 
and unlimited submission to the will of 
God, his constant spirit of fervent prayer, 
his pouring forth of blessings on all around 
him, and bis minute and tender attention 
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to their circumstances and feelings, were 
bright evidences to all but himself of his 
ripeness for heaven.” pp. 43—46, 


Mr, Wilson then proceeds to sup- 
ply us with some of the dying expres- 
sions of Mr. Scott, which convey to 
our minds the most unequivocal tes- 
timony of a frame of mind the best 
suited to his circumstances, the most 
acceptable to God, and the most 
cheering to those deeply interested 
in his eternal welfare. It is per- 
fectly true that indications of deep 
thought--of occasional perturbation-— 
of an anxious searching, and launch- 
ing forward as it were into the depths 
and obscurities of futurity-and of 
the heavy pressure of sin On the con- 
science, discover themselves in his 
dying declarations. It is perfectly 
true also that some clouds occasion- 
ally interposed, and veiled to his sink- 
ing eye, for the moment, the glories 
of the invisible world. — It is true 
that his dying scene presents to us 
an individual walking rather in the 
twilight of enjoyment, where the sun 
and the shade were struggling toge- 
ther for victory, than ina region of un- 
mixed happiness. But are not such 
thoughts and anxieties the natural 
accompaniments of every step of our 
pilgrimage ; and, if finally dispersed 
by the light of faith, and hope, and 
Christian joy, does not their presence 
supply even 4 stronger evidence, to 
the by-stander, of the safety of the 
individual, than their absence ? Un- 
disturbed serenity may be undisturb- 
ed delusion. A calm after anxiety 
is a victory after the battle—is the 
‘ palm’* when the battle is won.— 
And such was the case of Mr Scott. 
At one time we find him speaking 
of death as “a new acquaintance, 
and a terrible one. unless Christ 
giveth us the victory, and the assu- 
rance of it.” We find him saying at 


another, ** This is heaven begun—I 
have done with darkness for ever—= 
Satan is vanquished—nothing more 
remains but salvation with eternal 
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glory—eternal glory.”...*¢ I am in full 
possession of my faculties—I know 
Iam dying—I feel the immense, the 
infinite importance of the crisis.— 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. Thou 
artall Il want. Blessed be God there 
is one Saviour,—though but one in 
the whole universe, and 


“ His love is as great as his power, 
And knows neither measure nor end.” 


To a young clergyman he said— 


‘Count it an honour, without reward, 
in the midst of frowns and «pposition, to 
preach the unsearchsble riches of Christ to 
poor sinners, and to help to send his holy 
word all over the earth, by sea and by land, 
None but Jesus can du us good ; nor can 
we do good to others but by him. 1 have 
suffered more this fortnight than in all my 
seventy-four years; and Christ has appear- 
ed to me a hundred, yea, a thousand times, 
if possible, more precious and glorious than 
ever; sin more hateful and evil ; salvation 
more to be desired and valued; the love of 
Christ and the power of Christ infinitely 
greater— 

© More than all in Thee I find.’ 
Thave found more in Him thanI everex- 
pected to want.”? p. 53- 


To ourselves nothing can be more 
satisfactory than these extracts.— 
They afford a close parallel to one 
of the most exquisitely affecting 
death-bed scenes presented to us in 
the annals of the church of Christ— 
the death of Richard Hooker. They 
assure us that faith in the Redeemer 
is of power sufficient, not merely to 
perpetuate the repose of the already 
unruffied mind, or preserve the sun- 
shine on which no clouds have ga- 
thered—but to calm the disquiet and 
to bind up the broken heart, to dis- 
play to us, even when intensely 
occupied with the terrors of eternity, 
such visions of glory as shall gradu- 
ally absorb our attention, disperse 
our fears, light up every dark spot 
in our hopes and enjoyments, and 
supply to the fainting soul large pre- 
libations of the waters of life—of the 
stream which maketh glad the city 
of God. 
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But we have no space to dwell 
much longer en this subject. It is 
impossible, however, to conclude 
without furnishing to our readers one 
or two quotations from the close of 
these able, spiritual, and affecting 
sermons. Mr. Wilson was not likely 
toqguit such a topic without endeav- 
ouring to ix upon the consciences 
of his hearers some of the practical 
lessons which the subject is so ad- 
mirably calculated to convey. How 
faithfully and powerfully he has dis- 
charged his office, may be judged 
from the single quotation which fol- 
lows. We have preferred selecting 
a long and unbroken extract such 
as this, to presenting our readers 
with a succession of shorter extracts. 


“‘ The scope of my text, and of the whole 
subject we have been considering, is not 
merely to support us against despondency, 
but to animate us to actual effort and 
redoubled exertions. It is not enough to 
bear up against rebuke and scorn, we must 
be excited to determined courage and holy 
intrepidity. ‘I charge thee,’ saith the 
Apostle, in the verses which introduce the 
text, * before God and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall judge the quick and the 
dead at his appearing and his Kingdom ; 
preach the word; be instant in season, out of 
season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all 
long-suffering and doctrine. For thetime 
will come, when they will not endure sound 
doctrine, but after their own lusts shall 
heap to themselves teachers, having itch- 
ing ears; and they shall turn away their 
ears from the truth, and shall be turned 
unto fables. But watch thou in all things, 
endure afflictions, do the work of an evan. 
gelist, make full proof of thy ministry.’ 
Such is the solemn exhortation which is 
followed and supported by the words of the 
text. The calmness, then, with which the 
Apostle and the venerable ministers of 
Christ in every age regard the approach of 
death, their gratitude in looking back on 
the period of their labours, and their 
triumph in anticipating their crown, are to 
encourage and animate as who survive, to 
renewed earnestness. The difficulties we 


May Meet with are not to cool, but to 
quicken our zeal. Yes, my brethren, it is 


consoling, itis animating to see the exam- 
ples of dying saints and ministers, to hear 
their last admonitions, to behold their no- 
ble courage, and to view their holy anxiety, 
not for themselves, but for us who are to 
succeed to their place and sustain their 
combat. Yes, my brethren, they have 
‘fought the fight, they have finished their 
course, they have kept the faith ;” they 
have now escaped from the prison of the 
flesh, and are departed to their joy and 
their crown. We are left for atime in the 
burden and heat of the contest. But we 
have the same Saviour, the same cause, 
the same promises, the same grace for our 
support as they. Every dying servant of 
Christ adds his testimony to all who have 
gone before, that the fight in which we are 
engaged is good and honourable and glori- 
ous. Letus then ‘gird up the loins of our 
minds.’ Let us run our race with increased 
speed, and fight in the combat with tenfold 
vigour. Let us not only do more for the 
welfare of souls, but do it with more wis- 
dom, more self-denial, more cheerfulness, 
more compassion, more watchfulness, more 
love and devotedness to our Lord. 


“To this end, let us catch the mantle of 
each departing saint, and copy the parti- 
cular excellences which marked his char- 
acter. Let us learn address and judgment 
and acuteness and originality in our public 
discourses from one; strength and vigour 
of faith from another ; kindness and tender- 
ness from a third; pastoral zeal from a 
fourth; interior knowledge of the heart 
from a fifih ; generous compassion for the 
state of mankind from a_ sixth ;* whilst 
from all we learn spirituality, abstraction 
from the world, love to the Saviour, faith, 
humility, joy, activity in improving our op- 
portunities, in redeeming time, and walk. 
ing circumspectly in our whole conduct. 
In this view, let the example of the vene.- 
rable person now more particularly before 
us, teach us determination of soul in serv- 
ing God, comprehensive views of every 
branch of truth, and unwearied diligence in 





“* The revered and beloved names of 
Cecil, the two Milners, Newton, Robinson, 
Venn, Buchanan, will instantly occur to 
most of my readers ; to which, whilst the 
pen is in my hand, I must add that of 
Richardson—whose departure has follow- 
ed close on that of the subject of these 
sermons.’ 
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occupying with our talents. O my bre. 
thren, let us be more determined for God, 
We are half-hearted, timid, irresolute, 
alarmed at the opinions of others. Let us 
begin to be more decided in religion, more 
bold, more intent on our work, more fixed 
in fighting the holy fight, more eager in 
running the sacred race, more jealous in 
keeping the deposit of the faith ; in short, 
more entirely ‘constrained by the love of 
Christ, to live not unto ourselves, but unto 
Him that died for us and rose again.’ And 
lest this fortitude should be in any respect 
misdirected, let us take comprehensive 
views of truth, let us embrace every part of 
the revealed doctrine, let us never be satis- 
fied till we are cast, as it were, into the 
whole shape and form and lineament ofthe 
Scriptures, even as the melted metal falls 
into the mould and receives the most deli- 
cate lines of the intendedimpression. Let 
us not imagine that we can fully understand 
a divine scheme in all its par(s—or indeed in 
any of them—and let us therefore be more 
and more solicitous to copy minutely and 
scrupulously allthe separate truths as they 
lie in the inspired volume, not deterred by 
the charge of inconsistency, but boldly fol- 
lowing where revelation leads, and leaving 
difficulties to be reconciled in a furure and 
brighter world. Zeal, my brethren, without 
this gentle yielding to all the slightest 
touches of the Divine word, may do almost 
as much harm as good. We never can ex- 
pect a revival of pure religion till God in his 
holy book is more honoured, and man in his 
fallible systems tess. And I look uponitas 
the harbinger of a better day for the uni- 
versal church, that it seems to be the con. 
viction of the most eminent persons, in 
common with our departed and esteemed 
friend, that the Bible is the true point of 
union, and that this book itself, and not cer- 
tain proposjtions deduced from it, isto be 
the source and model of a scriptural theolo- 
gy.* But let us further endeavour to imi- 
tate the extraordinary diligence in improv- 
ing his talent, which marked our excellent 





Quames 


‘¢* These remarks are not to designed to 
reflect on the scriptural and moderate Ar- 
ticles «of Religion by which our own or any 
other Protestant church endeavours to keep 
out the intrusion of heresy, and to per- 
petuate a succession of pure evangelical 
ministers. Something of this kind seems 


a necessary part of discipline in every 
church.”? ) 
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friend. An indolent man can do nothing 
valuable. It is an active and conscientious 
industry in study, in prayer, in visiting the 
sick, in composing sermons, in ruling our 
households, in doing all the good and un. 
doing all the evil we can, that must form 
an eminent minister. Let us then in this 
respect also deny ourselves, form determin. 
ed habits of activity, cut offall trifling pur. 
suits, abridge secondary engagements, and 
give ourselves to a painful and diligent dis. 
charge of our duties. No one Knows to 
what God may call him if he is determin. 
ed in his religion, scriptural and compre. 
hensive in his sentiments, and diligent in his 
course of conduct. Let us then arise and 
be doing. Let the crown of righteousness, 
and the repose of heaven, and the appro- 
bation of our Judge, reconcile us to a life 
of toil and difficulty; or rather let them 
make such toil and difficulty our delight 
and our joy. Let nothing that we have 
hitherto done satisfy us; but, * forgetting 
the things which are behind and reaching 
forth to those things which are before, let 
us press towards the mark of the prize of 
our high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ ” 
pp. 72—78. 


If our readers estimate this ad- 
dress according to our standard, they 
will feel that there is in it a flow of 
heart, of zeal, of love, to say nothing 
of energy and of eloquence, which 
it would have been wrong in us to in- 
terrupt.——And, here, we cannot but 
observe how ‘stale, flat, and unpro- 
fiiable,” by the side of exhortations 
such as these, is the great bulk of 
those heartless, spiritiess, and sim- 
pering conciones ad clerum, and arch- 
diaconal or even sometimes episco- 
pal addresses, which so rapidly con- 
gregute in certain windows of the 
metropolis,—to be neither bought, 
read, nor minded by one ina million 
of the busy multitude. May the 
fact peculiarly impressed upon usin 
these sermons—that another eminent 
servant of God has fallen asleep— 
that another minister of Christ, 
after living well and dying happi- 
ly, has gone to his reward, stimu- 
late every member of the Christian 
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church to occupy the void which 
his death has made, to press forward 
in the ranks, to lift up the banner of 
his Lord with more fortitude and 
vigour, and to encounter, in faith 
and hope, the shock of ungodliness 
and worldliness, of indifference and 
stoth! May each stand ready to 
buckle on the armour of those who 
have been taken from us; to drink 
of the cup of their dishonour, and 
poverty, and sufferings,—if only in 
the company of their Lord, we may 
drink of the cup of eternal enjoy- 
ment with them in the kingdom of 
God! 

And here the word foverty sug- 
gests to us atopic, without the no- 
tice of which our observations on 
the history of Mr. Scott would be 
very incomplete.—Suppose the half 
cultivated inhabitant of some bar. 
barous region to be conveyed to the 
obscure village in which Mr. Scott 
consumed a considerable portion of 
his lifes—what, we ask, would have 
been his unbiassed and uninstructed 
judgment as to the individual whom 
he beheld thus consigned to a narrow 
parsonage, and a petty church, and 
the rustic and scanty congregation, 
who, from Sabbath to Sabbath, could 
be collected from the few scattered 
cottages around him? Would he not 
have almost necessarily pronounced 
him to be some obscure, half taught, 
individual—some man who, by his 
idleness or his ignorance, had shut 
himself out at once from the attain- 
ments and from the rewards of his 
profession? Or, must he not have 
imagined that the individual in ques- 
tion, if distinguished for the extent 
and the accuracy of his professional 
attainments, yet, by his misconduct, 
or by a deficiency in personal virtue, 
must have doomed himself to this 
sort of domestic exile, to the per- 
petual occupation of a spot where it 
was almost an exertion of friendship 
to hunt him out, and to visit him ? 
Gr, at the best, must he not have 
Conceived that the various govern- 
ments under whose eye this theo- 


logical exile had perhaps long and 
faithfully laboured, had fewer re- 
wards to bestow than worthy claim- 
ants of those rewards ;—that theo- 
logical learning, and personal piety, 
and pastoral diligence were such 
mere drugs in the modern market 
as to invest their possessor with no 
peculiar claim to patronage ;—that 
thousands of suitors were pressing 
around them, each of whom had fair. 
ly earned pre-eminence, each of 
whom carried along with him, as his 
title to preferment, not his skill in 
political economy, not his dexterity 
in the sports of the field, or his ad- 
dress in all the mazes of the dance 
or the chit-chat of the drawing-room, 
but a still more valuable commenta- 
ry on Scripture than Mr. Scott’s, 
constructed by the labours and pa- 
tience of thirty years, and still more 
powerful efforts to defend the out- 
works, and add to the influence, of 
our common faith? How then would 
such a wanderer from distant and 
barbarous shores to the country of 
justice, and benevolence, and politi- 
cal purity, and moral wisdom, and 
orthodox religion, be astonished to 
learn that this banished and half-fed 
man—this man, neglected by his su- 
periors in church and state, and even 
frowned upon by some of them— 
this man, destined to feed upon the 
husks when others were devouring 
the grain of ecclesiastical produce— 
was, in truth, nothing less than the 
best textuarist, perhaps, in Christen- 
dom, and the only living original 
commentator, at any length, onthe 
whole volume of Scripture? Would 
not such intelligence send him back 
to his country to search for that jus- 
tice in its woods and wilds of which 
he found such small traces in the 
haunts of civilization and Christiani- 
ty? But, suppose our barbarian visi- 
tor to seek for the solution of so 
strange a phenomenon, and to ask, 
what, after all, was the cause of the 
exclusion of this clergyman from all 
the rewards and distinctions of his 
profession, and to be told, that his 
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offence was simply this ;—that he ad- 
hered closely and unequivocally to 
the formularies of the church of 
which he was the consecrated cham- 
pion and advocate ; that there being 
two interpretations ef which some of 
the more mysterious and difficult 
parts of these formularies admitted, 
he adopted that almost universally 
adopted two hundred years since, 


but now somewhat out of favour in - 


certain elevated quarters; that his 
only crime, in fact, was a sort of half- 
way, guarded, and most practical and 
self-denying Calvinism; (although, 
in truth, it was not his Calvinism, 
but his acceptance of doctrines ot 
exClusiveiy Calvinistic, but acknowl- 
edged in common by pious men of 
various denominations in the Chris. 
tian world, that constituted his chief 
offence :)—would not our unsophis- 
ticated savage justly raise his war- 
whoop against the conduct of those 
who could thus act towards a man 
who had so eminently served the 
cause of religion and of the church, 
because he chose to inculcate the 
doctrines of that church on others 
in the same sense in which he, in 
common with many of their framers, 
believed and subscribed them him- 
self? And yet such is precisely the 
history of Mr. Scott. If he would 
have abjured the principles in which 
Usher, and Hall, and Hopkins, and 
Hooker lived and died, he might, 
perhaps, have risen to distinction 
and emolument in the church. But 
because he saw with the eyes of 
those illustrious men, heard with 
their ears, and lived in their spirit 
and temper, he was left to find his 
obscure and, as far as his governors 
were concerned, his cheerless way 
to the prave, without a single taste 
of those ecclesiastical bounties scat- 
tered so prodigally, from day to day, 
on many a raw and unfledged aspir- 
ant to dignity and fortune. If we 


have spoken strongly on this subject, 
Jet us not be conceived to have for 
our object to beget or foster a spirit 
of prejudice against any particular 
mat, or set of men. 


However dis- 
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agreed on other points, the persons 
among ws who chiefly possess ec- 
clesiastica] patronage appear to con- 
cur in the plan of endeavouring, by 
a sort of degradation and a spare diet, 
to stint and starve men out of the 
genuine principles of the Reforma- 
tion ; an object In promoting which 
the Eighty-seven Questions of the 
Bishop of Peterborough will be found 
particularly useful. 

A more awful trust cannot be com- 
mitted to any man than that of de- 
ciding who shall eat the bread of the 
sanctuary, and minister at its altars, 
May a merciful God assist our gov- 
ernors in church and state so to dis- 
charge this solemn trust that their 
mode of discharging it shall not wit- 
ness against them at the great day of 
account ! 


The Application of Christianity to the 
Commercial and Ordinary Affairs of 
Life, in a Series of Discourses. By 
Tuomas Cuatmers, D, D., Min- 
ister of St. John’s Church, Glas. 
gow. Glasgow: Chalmers and 
Collins. London: Lengman and 
Co. 1820. 

We know of nothing which more 

eminently or beautifully illustrates 

the superintending providence of 

God, in the moral government of the 

world, than the appearance of cer- 

tain characters in different ages, and 
at different intervals, whose talents 
and virtues are evidently calculated 
to produce powerful and beneficial 
effects on the civil and religious con- 
dition of mankind. Ifthe general 
history of nations may be comprised 
in that of a few distinguished indi- 
viduals who have exercised a predom- 
inant influence at particular periods 
of their progress, this Is more espe- 
cially true with respect to their moral 
and religious concerns. These have 
ever been intimately associated with 
the exertions of men of eminent abili- 
ty and piety, whose labours have 
formed so many distinct eras in the 
ecciesiastical history of their coun- 
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try. Even where the efforts of such 
characters have not led to any re- 
markable or permanent changes in 
national opinions and institutions, as 
at the period of the Reformation, 


they have still been productive of 


very impor rtant effects. “Lhe most 
pernicious errors have in this man- 
ner been exposed and corrected, 
and the progress of ignorance and 
corruption checked and subdued; 
the vital truths of religion have 
been rescued from oblivion, and the 
languid spirit of piety reanimated 
and diffused. Scarcely any country 
has, in this point of view, been more 
signally favoured than our own. 
From a very early period of our his- 
tory a succession of such benefactors 
may be traced, by whose personal 
exertions and literary labours the 
knowledge andthe practice of Chris- 
tianity have been, in many instances, 
advanced to as high a degree of per- 
fection as perhaps the present state 
of human nature will allow, Vhe 
demand, however, for such labourers 
is perpetual; more particularly dur- 
ing a period of the highest civiliza- 
tion, when both the intellectual and 
moral habits of society are eminent- 
ly unfriendly to sound and effective 
views of relizion. Itis then thatthe 
wisdom of Divine Providence is pe- 
culiarly manifest in calling forth in- 
struments adapted to the difficult 
work of displaying the nature and 
obligations of scriptural truth to the 
reasoners and disputers of this world, 
of detecting and exnosing the vain 
refuges of a formal and superficial 
profession of relizion, of awakening 
the careless and alarming the world. 
ly, and of exhibiting the sublime doc- 
trines and self-denying principles of 
the Gospel, with a force of reason 
lag and an energy of application and 
feeling which shall atonce “convince 
fuinsayers,”? and instruct, confirm, 
and edify the sincere and serious 
Christian. Of those who have thus 
contributed to the defence and ad. 
vancement of religion in the present 
age, we know scarcely any one who 
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is more justly entitled to this praise 
than Dr. Chalmers. Deeply impres- 
sed with the truth and importance of 
the Gospel, it appears to be his one 
great object and aim to promote lis 
knowledge and reception in the 


world ; and, baving been himself 


convinced and converted, to awaken 
and impress the careless and the 
worldly, and to strengthen and ani- 
mate his brethren. We have already 
noticed his attempt to rescue from 
the grasp of infidelity the sublime 
argument in support of Revelation, 
derived from the discoveries of mo- 
cern astronomy _ haye recom. 
mended to our reade ‘s his able de- 
velopment, in fomor volume,* of 
the vanity and inefliciency of mere 
worldly religion and morality, and 
his powerful demonstration of the 
necessity of a Divine influence, in 
order to understand and embrace the 
sales doctrines of the Gospel. 
We have now to direct their atien- 
tion toa — series of Discourses, 
on ‘the Application of Christianity 
to the Commercial and Ordinary At- 
fairs of Life.” This volunie, as the 
author observes in his preface, can 
be regarded in no other light than 
as the fragment of a subject far too 
extensive to be comprised within so 
narrow a compass. <A parual survey 
only has been taken of the morality 
of actions current among mercantile 
people; while that of the affections 
by which they are animated, and 
which give a feverish and diseased 
activity to the pursuits of worldly 
ambition, has searcely been touched 
upon, Cxcept ina very xeneral way 
in the conc sludiag dixcourse. In this 
second and most interesting part 
the subject,—relauiing to the spiri- 
tual discipline by whichthe | 

the world is overcome, and to the 
means by which men enzeged ip its 
Cunipieet dale their afiectiong 


ry ’ 


above carthiy cares aia pieasures, 


sade. we trust, Dr. Chalmers will, 
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in pursuance of his intimation, at 
some carly opportunity resume,— 
two questions, he observes, will oc- 
cur, which will demand no small de- 
eree of consideration, The first re- 
jutes to the measure in which an 
affection for present things, and pre- 
sent interests, ought to be indulged. 
The second is, whether, onthe sup- 
posi'ion that a desire after the good 
things of this life were reduced to 
the standard of the Gospel, there 
would remain a sufficient impulse In 
the world for upholding its com- 
mncrce, at the rate which would se- 
cure the greatest amount of comfort 
and subsistence to its families. 


“Without offering any demonstration, 
at present, upon this matter,” adds Dr. 
Cialmers, in the spirit at once of the purest 
Christianity, and of the soundest political 
economy, ** we simply state it as our opin- 
ion, that, though the whole business of the 
world were in the hands of men thoroughly 
Christianized, and who, rating wealth ac- 
cording to its real dimensions on the high 
scale of eternity, were chastened out of all 
their idolatrous regards to it, yet would 
trade, in these circumstances, be carried 
to the extreme limit of its being really pro- 
ductive or desirable. An affection for 
riches, beyond what Christianity prescribes, 
is not essential to any extension of com- 
merce thatis at all valuable or legitimate ; 
and, in opposition to the maxim, that the 
spirit of enterprise is the sou! of commer- 
cial prosperity, do we hold, that it is the 
excess of this spirit beyond the modera- 
tion of the New Testament, which, press- 
ing on the natural boundaries of trade, is 
sure, at length, to visit every country, 
where it operates, with the recoil of all 
those calamities, which, in the shape of 
beggared capitalists, and unemployed oper. 
atives, and dreary intervals of bankruptcy 
and alarm, are observed to follow a season 
of overdone speculation.”? pp. v. vi. 


Leaving this very important branch 
of the subject to that future discus- 
sion of which the author has thus ex- 
cited the expectation, we proceed to 
the discourses before us. The first 
is on the mercantile virtues which 
may exist without the influence of 
Christianity. 

From the exhortation of St. Paul 
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to the Philippians, chap. iv. ver. 8, 
Dr. Chalmers infers, that the virtues 
of truth, justice, loveliness, and the 
other moral qualities included in that 
beautiful enumeration, were well} 
known to those whom he was address. 
ing; that they had in fact words to 
express them for many ages antece- 
dent tothe introduction of Christiani- 
ty, and that they had not only been 
exemplified, but were esteemed and 
admired by mankind. His object, 
however, in this discourse, is not so 
much to enforce these virtues upon 
the observation of Christians, as to 
estimate their precise importance 
and character when realized by those 
who are not truly Christians. And 
here he takes occasion to condemn 
the indiscriminating zeal of some in- 
judicious defenders of orthodoxy, 
who, in maintaining the utter de- 
pravity of human nature, indulge 
such a style of sweeping and vehe- 
ment asseveration, as not only to 
offend the taste, but to contradict the 
history and experience, of mankind. 
Let the nature of man, he observes, 
be aruin,asit certainly is, it is ob- 
vious to the most common discern- 
ment, that it does not offer one unva- 
ric¢d and unalleviated mass of de- 
formity. The classic page ofantiguity 
sparkles with repeated exemplifica- 
tions of what is bright and beautiful 


in the characterof mankind,—of ma-_ 


ternal affection and filial piety, of tried 
and unalterable friendship, and of de- 
voted patriotism, which shed a glory 
over the remembrance of Greece and 
Rome. 


‘6 We fully concede it,’ continues Dr. 
Chalmers, **to the admiring scholar, that 
they, one and all of them, were sometimes 
exemplified in those days of heathenism ; 
and that, out ofthe materials of a period, 
crowded as tt was with moral abominations, 
there may also be gathered things which 
are pure, and lovely, true and just, honest 
and of good report.” p, 14. 


What do we mean, then, it may be 
asked, by the universal depravity of 
Hew shall we recon- 


mankind ? 
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cile the admission now made, with 
the unqualified and authoritative lan- 
guage of the Bible, when it asserts 
the total corruption of human na- 
ture? And wherein does it con- 
sist ?—=In reply to these questions, 
Dr. Chalmers observes, that com- 
passion may exert its kindness, 
friendsaip perform its services, libe- 
rality impart of its treasure, patriot- 
ism deserve the gratitude of its coun- 
try, and honour maintain itself entire 
and untainted, and yet the possessor 
of each and all these noble and amia- 
ble qualities may never exercise one 
of them in obedience to the will of 
God, but may be as careless and un- 
concerned as to Ais approbation as 
the most profligate and unworthy of 
mankind. 

The way, then, to assert the de- 
pravity of man, is to fasten on the 
radical element of depravity, and to 
shew how deeply it lies incorporated 
with his moral constitution. It is 
not by rashly denying him the pos- 
session of what is kind in sympathy, 
or of what is dignified in principle, 
for this were in the face of all obser- 
vation: itis to charge him directly 
with utter disloyaity to God: itis to 
convict him of treason against the 
Majesty of heaven: it is to press 
home upon him the impiety of not 
caring about God: it isto tell him 
that the hourly and habitual language 
of his heart is, I will not have the 
Being who made me torule over 
me: itisto go round among all that 
humanity has to offer in the shape 
of fair, and amiable, and engaging, 
and to prove how deeply humanity 
has revolted against that Being who 
has done so much to beautify and to 
exalt her: it is to prove that ‘* the 
carnal mind,” under all its varied 
complexions of harshness or of deli- 
cacy, “is enmity against God.”’— 
God’s controversy with our race is 
not that the glow of honour or of 
humanity is never felt among them ; 
it Is, that none of them understand- 
eth, and none of them seeketh after 
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God: it is, that he 1s deposed from 
his rightlul ascendancy: it is this 
which is the essential or the consti- 
tuting principle of rebellion against 
Ged, and which will hereafter leave 
those in whom it remains unsubdued 
without a plea and without an argu- 
ment belore his throne. And if, in 
addition to this general depravity, 
the message of pardon and recon- 
ciliation through a Mediator should 
be rejected by the man of the most 
unsullied integrity and honour upon 
earth, is it not clear that such a re- 
fusal would plunge him deeper in 
the guilt of wilful and determined 
ungodliness ? 


“ Thus much,” says Dr. Chalmers, ‘ for 
all that is amiable, and for all that is manly, 
in the accomplishments of nature, when 
disjoined from the faith of Christianity, 
They take up a separate residence in the 
human character from the principle of god. 
liness. Anterior to this religion, they go 
not to alleviate the guilt of our deparinie 
from the living God; and subs<« quently to 
this religion, they may blazon the charac- 
ter of him who stands out againstit: but 
on the principles of a most clear and in- 
telligent equity, they never can shield him 
from the condemnation andthe curse of 
those who have neglected the great salva- 
tion.” p. 25. 


After thus ably developing the 
grand principle which it isthe object 
of this sermon to enforce, Dr. Chal- 
mers applies it to the commercial 
character; and having described it 
with all that power of illustration 
and a splendour and force of colour. 
ing of which he is so eminently mas- 
ter, he asks whether we may not 
frequently cbserve in such an indi- 
vidual an utter disregard to God and 
religion, an entire forgetfulness of a 
future world, and of the day when 
God will enter into judgment with 
him. He hasan attribute of charac- 
ter, which is in itself, pure, lovely, 
honourable, andof good report. But 
it is impossible to deny, that with 
this there is another which he has 
not. He may not have one duteous 
feeling of reverence which points 
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upward to God. He may not have 
one wish, or one anticipation which 
points forward to eternity. 


“We say, then,” concludes Dr. Chal- 
mers, ‘tof this natural virtue, what our 
Saviour said of the virtue of the Pharisees, 
many of whom were not extortioners, as 
other men,—that, verily, it hath its re- 
ward.” Itis sustained by a conscious sense 
of rectitude and elevation, Itis gratified 
by the homzge of society, and by that pros- 
perity which, with some occasional varia- 
tions, is iis general accompaniment. ** But 
what reward, will you tell us, is due to 
him on the great day of the manifestation 
of Gods righteousness, when, in fact, he 
has done nothing unto God?) How shall 
God grant unto him the reward of a ser- 
vant, when the service of God was not the 
principle of his doings in the world ; and 
when neither the justice he rendered to 
others, nor the sensibility that he felt for 
them, bore the slightest character of an 
offering to his Maker ?” pp. 34, 35. 


Such is the impressive view which 
Dr. Chalmers gives of social and 
moral virtues, as distinct from Chris- 
tianity; but wherever the religious 
principle has taken possession of the 
mind, it animates these virtues with 
anew spirit; and when so animated, 
all such things as are pure, and love- 
ly, just and true, honest and of good 
report, have a religious importance 
and character belonging to them.— 
Christianity, with the weight of its 
positive sanctions on the side of what 
is amiable and honourable in human 
virtue, Causes such an influence to 
rest on the character of its genuine 
disciples, that, onthe ground both of 
inflexible Justice, and ever-breathing 
charity, they are sure to leave the 
vast majority of the world behind 
them in the practical exhibition of 
moral qualities. 

This sentiment Is expanded and 
illustrated in the second discourse, 
from Rom. xiv. 18. 0n “the Influ- 
ence of Christlanity in alding and 
angmenting the Mercantile Virtues.” 
Por while itis the first great object 
of the Gospel to convince of sin those 
who are trusting to morality without 
religion, it takes all who «ccept its 
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overtures under its supreme and ex- 
clusive direction. The grace which 
it reveals isa grace which not merely 
saves men, but teaches men. He 
who is the proposed Saviour, claims 
also to be the only Master of those 
who put their trustin him. His 
cognizance,” says this eloquent and 
energetic writer, “ extends itself 
over the whole line of their history ; 
and there is not an affection of their 
heart, or a deed of their visible con- 
duct, over which he does not assert 
the right of an authority that is above 
all control, and that refuscs all rival- 
ship.” 

There is, however, a striking dis- 
tinction between the two Classes of 
virtues required by the Gospel; one 
of which, such as compassion, gene- 
rosity, justice and truth, independent- 
ly of the sanction which they derive 
from Revelation, are in themselves 
so useful and honourable, that they 
are ever sure to be followed by gene- 
ral applause, and to be at once ac- 
ceptable to God, and approved of 
men ;—-while the other, comprising 
purity of heart, as well as external 
decency of manners, and all the vari- 
ous exercises Of spiritual and heaven- 
ly affections, instead of being second- 
ed by the applause of men, are utterly 
opposed to It. 

Upon this broad line of distinction, 
Dr. Chalmers founds several practi- 
cal observations for the purpose of 
strengthening his important object 
in these discourses,—of illustrating 
principle, and of detecting character. 

lor instance—a man may possess, 
to a considerable extent, the first 
class of virtues, and not possess 
so much as one iota of the reli- 
gions principle; and that, among 
other reasons, because he may feel 
a value for the property which be- 
longs to them, of being approved 
by men, while he is indifferent to 
that which they equally claim, of 
being acceptable to God. Hence, 
the moral virtues, as residing In his 
character, may be entirely desti- 
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tute of any ingredient of godliness. 
He may be well reported of on ac- 
count of them by men; but with 
God he may lie under as fearful a 
severity of reckoning, as if he wanted 
them altogether. ‘This assertion 1s 
by no means intended to depreciate 
the real value of civil and social mo- 
rality, but to point out the fearful 
extent of its deficiency in the sight 
of God, when separated from Curis- 
tian principles. 

Again—This view of the distinc- 
tion between the two sets of virtues, 
observes Dr. Chalmers, will serve to 
explain how it is, that in the act of 
turning to God, the one class appears 
more copiously and conspicuously in 
the renewed character than the other; 
that the most ostensible change inthe 
habits of a converted profligate, is 
that by which he withdraws himself 
from his licentious companions ; and 
that to renounce the dissipations is 
more frequently, or at least more 
visibly, associated with the act of 
putting on Christianity, than to re- 
nounce the dishonesties of his former 
life. Itistrue, that, by the law of 
the Gospel, he is laid as striclly under 
the obligation of living righteously, 
as of living soberly; but there isa 
greater number of irreligious men, 
who are at the same time Just in their 
dealings, than there is of those who 
are at the same time pure and tem- 
perate In their habits ; and therefore 
itis, that Justice, even the most scru- 
pulous, Is not so specific, and con- 
sequently not so satisfactory, a mark 
of religion, as a sobriety which is 
rigid and inviolable. 

Upon the distinction thus laid 
down in this able and important dis- 
course, Dr. Chalmers next accounts 
for the objection on the part of many 
religious persons to a certain mode 
of preaching good works; and that 
hot merely upon the ground of its 
tendency to reduce the importance, 
or toinfringe upon the simplicity, of 
the great doctrine of Justification by 
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faith, but from a well-founded aver- 
sion to atopic, which, though reli- 
gious as to the matterof it, may, 
from the manner in which it is pro- 
posed, be altogether secular in the 
principle of it; from an enlightened 
fear, lest that should be held to make 
up the whole of religion, which is in 
fact utterly devoid of the spirit of 
religion; and from a lively appre- 
hension, lest on the possession of 
certain qualities, which securea fleet. 
ing credit through the little hour of 
this world’s history, deluded man 
should look forward to eternity with 
hope, and upward to God with com- 
placency—while he carries not on 
his forehead one vestige of the cha- 
racter of heaven, one lincament of 
the aspect of godliness. 

In noticing, as his last remark up. 
on the distinction in question, that 
as moral qualities do not form the 
specific, neither do they form the 
most prominent and distinguishing, 
marksof the Christian character, Dr. 
Chalmers adverts to the general im- 
pression in the world, that the faith 
of the Gospel does not bear directly 
and powerlully on the relative virtues 
of human conduct. Such a mistake 
on the part of worldly men ought not, 
he observes, to exclie our astonish- 
ment; but there is on this point a 
tendency to delusion even among 
Christians themselves. They need 
to be reminded of the solemn and in- 
dispensable obligation of these vir. 
tues. They need to be told, that 
though moral qualities possess the 
one ingredient of being approved by 
men, and may,on this singie account, 
be found to reside in the characters 
of those who live without God, vet, 
that they also possess the other in- 
rredient of being acceptable to God, 
and, on this latter account, should be 
made the subjects of their most 
strenuous cultivation. They must 
not lose sight of the one ingredient 
in the other; or stigmatize, as so 
many fruitless and insignificant mo- 
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ralities, those virtues which enter as 
component parts into the service of 
Christ. They must not expend all 
their warmth on the high and pecu- 
liar doctrines of the New Testament, 
while they offer a cold and reluctant 
admission to the practical duties of 
the New Testan:ent. The Apostle 
has bound the one to the other by a 
tic of immediate connexion ; and we 
altogether mistake the transforming 
influence of the Gospel, if we think 
that uprightness does not emerge at 
the same time with godliness; or 
that, while the Christian puts on 
those graces which are singly ac- 
ceptable to God, he falls behind in 
any of those graces which are both 
acceptable to God, and approved of 
men. Dr. Chalmers enforces this 
important sentiment with great ener- 
ey of application, more especially on 
those who are engaged in mercan- 
tile concerns; and concludes with 
the following eloquent defence of 
the great body of religious persons 
against the charge to which the 
hypocrisy of some who disgrace 
their Christian profession occasion- 
ally gives force and currency. 


* We know, that even of such there are 
a few, who, if Paul were alive, would move 
him to weep for the reproach they bring 
upon his Master. But we also know, that 
the blind and impetuous world exaggerates 
the few into the many; inverts the process 
of atonement altogether, by laying the sins 
of one man upon the multitude; looks at 
their general aspect of sanctity, and is 
so engrossed with this single expression 
of character, as to be insensible to the no. 
ble uprightness, and the tender humanity, 
with which this sanctity is associated, 
And therefore it is that we offer the asser- 
tion, and challenge all to its most thorough 
and searching investigation, that the Chris- 
lianity of these people, which many think 
does nothing but cant, and profess, and run 
after ordinances, has augmented their ho- 
nesties and their liberalities, and that ten- 
fold beyond the average character of socie- 
ty; that these are the men we ofltenest 
meet with in the mansions of poverty—and 
who look with the most wakeful eye over 
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all sufferings and necessities of our species 
—and who open their hand most widely in 
behalf ofthe imploring and the triendless— 
and to whom, in spite of all their mockery, 
the men of the world are sure, in the nego. 
tiations of business, to award the readiest 
confidence—and who sustain the most 
splendid part in all those great movements 
of philanthropy which bear on the general 
interests of mankind—and who, with their 
eye full upon eternity, scatter the most 
abundant blessings over the fleeting pil- 
grimage of time—and who, while they hold 
their conversation in heaven, do most en. 
rich the earth we tread upon, with all those 
virtues which secure enjoyment to families, 
and uphold the order and prosperity of the 
commonwealth,” pp. 65, 66. 


The next discourse is on * the 
Power of Selfishness in promoting 
the Honesties of Mercantile Inter- 
course,” from the words of our Lord, 
Luke vi. 33, ** If ye do good to them 
which do good to you, what thank 
have ye? for sinners also do even the 
same.” Pursuing his design of de- 
veloping the corruption of human 
nature, Dr. Chalmers contends, that 
but for the principle of selfishness, 
much not only of the kindness and 
civility, but even of the honesty, 
which obtains in the world would 
have no existence; that, generally 
speaking, men are honest, not be- 
cause they are lovers of God or men 
of virtue, but because they are lovers 
of themselves, insomuch, that if it 
were possible to disjoin the principle 
of self-interest from the habit of do- 
ing what was kind and fair to those 
around us, this would not only dis- 
solve the ties of justice and benef- 
cence amongst men, but arm them 
in undisguised hostility against each 
other. The genuine depravity of the 
human heart would burst forth, and 
shew itself inits true character; and 
the world in which we live be trans- 
formed into a scene of unblushing 
fraud, of open and lawless depreda- 
tion. It isnoreply to this argument, 
that the wisdom of the Almighty has 
contrived to combine the separate 
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interests of individuals into a har- 
monious system of operation for the 
benefit of all; because, if on estimat- 
ing the character of each individual, 
we Shall find that the mainspring of 
his actions is selfishness, then, let 
the semblance be what it may, the 
reality of the case accords with the 
most mortifying representations of 
the New Testament. In support 
and illustration of his argument, Dr. 
Chalmers adduces various Instances, 
derived from the hollow and precari- 
ous nature of many mercantile asso- 
Ciations and transactions, from the 
conduct of men verging towards 
bankruptcy and from that of dealers 
in contraband goods, from the arts 
practised by too many for the pur- 
pose of evading the payment of 
taxes, and from the encroachments 
so openly made in this country on 
the rights of the clergy with respect 
to tithes. In all these, and in vari- 
ous other cases which might be enu- 
merated, it is painful to observe how 
much the actual honesty of the world 
is due to selfishness, and how lawless 
and unjust men will become when 
emancipated from the tiesof interest. 


“ We have not affirmed,” says Dr. Chal- 
mers, ‘that there is no such thing as a na- 
tive and disinterested principle of honour 
among men, It is our own opinion of the 
nature of man, that it Aas its honourable 
feelings, and its instinctive principles of 
rectitude, and its constitutional love of 
truth and of integrity; and that, on the 
basis of these, a certain portion of upriglit- 
yess would remain amongst us, without 
the aid of any prudence, or any calcula. 
tion whatever, But we have affirmed, 
that a sense of honour may be in the heart, 
and the sense of God be utterly away from 
it. How wideis the operation of selfish- 
ness on the one hand, and how limited is 
the operation of abstract principle on the 
other, it were difficult to determine; and 
such a labyrinth to man is his own heart, 
that he may be utterly unable, from his own 
consciousness, to answer this question, 
vut amid all the difficulties of such an an- 
alysis to himself, we ask him to think of 
another who is unseen by us, but who is re- 
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presented tous as seeing all things,” while 
*¢ consciousness May, perhaps, inform him 
distinctly enough how little a share the 
will of God has in the way of influence on 
any of his doings, 

“ This, then, ig the terminating object of 
all the experience that we have tried to set 
before you. We want it to be a_ school- 
master to bring you unto Christ. We 
want you to open your eyes to the accor- 
dancy which obtains between the theology 
of the New Testament, and the actual state 
and history of man. Above all, we want 
you to turn your eyes inwardly upon your- 
selves, and there to behold a character 
without one trace or lineament of godliness, 
—there to behold a heart set upon totally 
other things than those which constitute 
the portion and the reward of eternity— 
there to behold every principle of, action 
resolvable into the idolatry of self, or, at 
least, into something independent of the 
authority of God—there to observe how 
worthless in their substance are those vir- 
tues which look so imposing in their sem- 
blance and their display, and draw around 
them here a popularity and an applause 
which will all be dissipated into nothing, 
when hereafter they are brought up for ex. 
amination to the judgment-seat.”—** To 
avert the fearfulness of that day is the mes: 
sage of the great atonement sounded in 
your ears; and the blood of Christ, cleans- 
ing from all sin, is offered to your accep- 
tance ; and if you turn away from it, you 
add to the guilt of a broken law the insult 
of a neglected Gospel,” 


‘*But when a man becomes a believer, 
there are two great events which take 
place at this great turning poirt in his his- 
tory. One of them takes place in heaven 
—even the expunging of his name from the 
book of condemnation. Another of them 
takes place on earth—even the application 
of such a sanctifying influence to his per- 
son, that all old things are done away with 
him, and all things become new with 
him. Heis made the workmanship of God 
in Christ Jesusour Lord. He is not mere- 
ly forgiven the sin of every one evil work 
of which he had aforetime been guilty, but 
he is created anew unto the corresponding 
good work, And therefore, if a Christian, 
will his honesty be purified from that 
taint of selfishness by which. the general 
honesty of this world is so deeply and ex- 
tensively pervaded. He will not do this 
good thing, that any geod thing may be 
done unto him again. He will do it ona 
simple regard to its own native and inde- 
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pendent rectitude. He will do it because 
it is honourable, and because God wills 
him so to adorn the doctrine of his Savi- 
our.” “ Nor willit ever be found, that he, 
for the sake of subsistence, will enter into 
fraud, seeing that, as one of the children 
of light, he would not, to gain the whole 
world, lose his own soul.” pp, 94—102. 


The fourth discourse in this vo- 
lume is entitled, “ The Guilt of Dis- 
honesty notto be estimated by the 
Gain of it.” It is founded upon the 
declaration of our Saviour, Luke 
xvi. 10, ‘He that is faithful in that 
which is least, is faithful in much ; 
and he that is unjust in the least, Is 
unfust also in much.” ‘Phis maxim 
ofour Divine Teacher, Dr. Chalmers 
ebserves, is at direct variance with 
the general habit of mankind, which 
is to measure the guilt of injustice 
by the injury which results from it, 
and to bring this moral question to 
the standard of self-interest. The 
intention, therefore, of this discourse 
is to elucidate what he considers to 
be the more strict and unbending 
principle inculcated by our Lord, 
and to insist upon the practical con- 
sequences which may be deduced 


from it, with respect both to God 
and man. 
‘The great principle,” says Dr. Chal- 


mers, *‘of the text is, that he who has 
sinned, though to a smail amount in res- 
pect of the fruit of his transgression, pro- 
vided he has done so by passing over a 
forbidden limit which was distinctly Known 
to him, has, in the act of doing so incurred 
a full condemnation in respect of the prin- 
ciple of his transgression, In one word, 

that the gain of it may be small, while the 
guilt of it may be great; that the latter 

ought not to be measured by the former; 

but that he who is unfaithfal in the least, 

shall be dealt with in respect of the of. 
fence he has givento God, in the same 
way as if he had been unfaithful in much.” 


pp. 109, 110. 


There can be no question as tothe 
substantial truth and correctness of 
this reasoning, which is founded 
upon the general tenor of Scripture, 
as well as upon several express de. 
clarations of the New Testament. 
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It may, perhaps, be doubted whether 
it was the design of our Lord, in the 
passage which is the basis of this 
discourse, to inculcate the principle 
thus developed by Dr. Chalmers tg 
the extent to which he bas carrieq 
it; and not rather simply to assert, 
that he who is dishonest upon a small 
scale will doubtless prove so upon q 
larger, should the be af. 
Seidel. The meaning however, 
which he has attached to this text j . 
so scriptural in itself, and so impor- 
tant In its consequences, that we 
cannot but consider him as fully jus. 
tified in his present applicetion of it, 

The first reason which Dr. Chal. 
mers assigns in vindication of this 
principle is, that the line’ which 
separates the right from the wrong 
is just as effectually broken by a 
small as by a great act of Injustice, 
It isin the act of crossing that line, 
and not in subsequently going on. 
wards, that the contest between right 
and wrong is entered upon, and then 
that itis decided. After the transi- 
tion is lie AA the progress 
will follow of course, just as oppor: 
tunity Invites, and circumstances 
may render it safe and practicable. 
But the eullt of transgression is com- 
plete and indelible. “here 1s no 
shading off at its margin, but a clear 
and vigorous delineation. 


“It is not,” says this energetic writer, 
‘by a genile transition that a man_ steps 
over from honesty to dishonesty. ‘here is 
between them a wall rising up unto hea. 
ven; andthe high authority of Heaven 
must be stormed, ere one inch of entrance 
can be made into the region of iniquity. 
The morality of the Saviour never leads 
them to gloss over the beginnings of crime. 
His object ever is, as in the text before us, 
to fortify the limit, to cast a rampart of 
exclusion around the whole territory of 
guilt, and to rear it before the eye of man 
in such characters of strength and sacred- 
should make them feel that it is 
pp. 114, 115. 


ness as 
impregnable.” 


The second reason assigned by 
Dr. Chalmers, why he who is un- 
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faithful in the least has incurred the 
condemnation of him who is unfaith- 
fulin much, is, that the littleness 
of the gain, so far from lessening the 
guilt, is in fact a circumstance of 
agyravation ; Inasmuch as it proves 
how small is the price which he sets 
upon his eternity, and how cheaply 
he can bargain away the favour of 
God, how low he rates the value ol 
an inberitance with him, and for what 
a trifle he can dispose of all interest 
in his kingdom and his promtses. 
Itis wiih argument such as this that 
Dr. Chalmers wouid endeavour to 
strike conviction among a very nu- 
merous class of offenders i suciety— 
those who, in the various departments 
of trust, service, or employment, are 
ever practising in a little Way al se- 
cret and dishonest appropriation, just 
so restrained as to elude discovery, 
and to preserve a conscience very 
much at ease, and a credit very fair 
and entire among their acquaintances 
aroundthem. “ They grossly count,’ 
as he strongly expresses it, ‘* upon 
the smallness of their transgression ; 
but they are just going,” for the sake 
of a trifling and inconsiderable gain, 
“to hell.” They would recoil with 
horror from the act of a midnight 
depredator ; because terrors, and 
trials, and executions have thrown 
around it the pomp and the circum- 
stance of guilt. But at another bar, 
andon a dey of more dreadful solem- 
pity, their guilt will be made to ap- 
pear in its essential character, and 
their condemnation wii! be pronounc- 
ed from the lips of Him who judyeth 
righteously. 

From the view thus given of the 
subject, Dr. Chalmers observes, that 
itis with this, as with many other 
phenomena of human nature, that we 
cannot long contemplate them with- 
out detecting that great characteris- 
tic of fallen man which meets and 
forces itself upon us at every tarn— 
the great moral disease of ungodli-. 
Ness—the little regard to the authori- 
ty of God which enters into the con- 

Christ. Observ. No. 254. 
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duct of men in general with respect 
to justice and honesty, and the de- 
gree in which the peace and good 
order of society are Owiny to such 
moralities «s the mere selfish ess of 
men would lead him to ordain even 
in a Community of Atheists. 

He then proceeds to unfold + tew 
of the practical consequences which 
may be drawn from the principle of 
the text, with respect both to God 
and man. Asit concerns our gencr- 
al relation tothe Divine Being, “there 
cannot,’’? says Di. Chalmers, * be a 
stronger possible tlustration of our 
urgument, than the very firsi act of 
retribution that occurred tn the his- 
tory of our species.”?’ What was it 
that invested the eating of the fore 
bidden fruit with a grondeur so mo- 
mentous ? How came an action in 
itself so minute to be the germ of 
such mighty consequences ? We 
may not be able fully to answer all 
these questions ; but we may ai least 
learn how dangerous it is, under the 
government of a holy and iiflexible 
God, to tamper with the limits of 
obedience. By the eating of that 
apple a clear requirement was bro- 
ken, a distinct transition was made 
from loyalty to rebellion, and an en. 
trance was effected into the region 
of sin; and tnus did this one act 
serve like the opening of « fluod gate 
for a torrent of mighty mischief: 
and if the act itself was trifling. it 
went to aggravate lis guilt, that tor 
such a trifle the authority of God 
could be trampled on and despised. 
Afser illustrating this point ina very 
powerful and masterly strain, and 
replying to the objection of the infi- 
del upon this very subject. Dr. Chal- 
mers pursuestt toan inference which 
stili more nearly concerns us. if, 
for this one offence, Adim and all 
his posterity have been so visited ; 
and if we are still in the hands of that 
God who laid so tremendous a con- 
dembation on this single transgres- 
sion, how justly may we be alurmed 
at the consequences of our own num- 
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berless offences, and how earnestly 
should we flee for refuge to Him by 
whom alone we can be forgiven and 
saved ; who is our only covert from 
the tempest, and our hiding-place 
from the storm! The appeal upon 
this all-impor:ant potntis urged with 
great strength of « luquence and feel- 
ing, as well as the holy and practical 
influence of :he faith which embraces 
this blessed hope of salvation. 

Dr. Chalmers descends still lower, 
and Closes this admirable discourse 
with an exhortation to carry the prin- 
ciple of bis text into the familiar and 
week-day scene. 


“ The spirit of it,” he beautifully ob- 
serves, ** descends upon the heart, from 


the sublimest heights of the sanctuary of 


God. tis not vulgarizing Christianity to 


bring it down to the very humblest occu- 


pations of human life, It is, in fact, dig- 
nifying human life, by bringing it up to 
the level of Christianity. Tt may lock to 
some a degradation of the pulpa, when the 
household servant is told to make her firm 
stand against the temptation of open coors, 
and secret oppertanities ; or when the con- 
fidential agent is tcld to resist the slightest 
inclination to any unscen freedom with the 
properly of his employers, or to any undis- 
coverable excess in the charges of tus 
manag meat; or when the receiver of a 
bumble payment is told, that the tribute 
which is due on every written acknewledg- 
ment, ought faithfully to be met, and nox fic- 
tinously tobe evaded, This is not robbing 
religion of its sacredness, but spreading iis 
sacredress over the face of society. [1s 
evangel:zing human life, by impregna‘ing 
its minutest transactions with the spirit of 
the Gospel.” ** It may be thought, that 
because such c«dishonesties as these are 
scarcely noticeable, they are therefire not 
worthy of notice, But it ts justin pr por. 
tion to their being uenoriceable by the hu- 
man eye, that itis religious to refiain from 
them These are the cases in whieh it 
will be seen, whether the eontrol of the 
omniscience of God makes up for the con- 
tro] of humasa observation—in which the 
sentiment, that *thou God seest me,’ should 
carry a prep mderance through all the se- 
eret places of a man’s histary—in which, 
when eyery check of an earthly morality ts 
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withdrawn, it should be felt, that the eye 
of God ts upen him, and that the judgment 
of God is wn reserve forhim. To him who 
is gifted with a true discernment of these 
matters, will it appear, that often, in pro. 
portion to the smallness of the doings, igs 
the sacredness of the principle which causes 
them to be done with integrity; that honesty 
in little transactions bears upon it more of 
the aspect of holiness, than honesty in 
great ones—and that thus, in the faithful. 
ness of the household maid, or of the ap. 
prentice boy, there may be the presence of 
a truer principle, chan there is in the more 
conspicueus transactions of human bu. 
siness—what they do, berng done, not with 
eye-service—what they do, being done un- 
tothe Lord.” * Itis cheering also to know 
from the heavenly Judge himself,” adds 
Dr. Chalmers, in remarking that nobleness 
of condition is not essential as a school for 
nubleness of characier, “*that he who is 
faithful in the least is faithful also in much; 
and that thus among the labours of the 
field, and of the work-shop, it is possible 
for the peasant to be as bright in honeur 
as the peer, and have the chivalry of as 
much trath and virtue to adorn him.” pp, 
134—139 


The influence of such high-toned 
principle on the order and well-be- 
ing of suciety is finally noticed. 


‘*N thing will secure the general obser. 
va'ien of jusiice amongst us, in its punc. 
tuality and in its preciseness, but such a 
precise Christianity as many affirm to be 
pucvisnical, In other words, the virtues 
of society, to be kept ina healthful and 
prosperous condition, must be upheld by 
the virtues of the sanctuary. Human law 
may restrain many of the gr sser viola. 
tions, But, without religion among the 
people, justice will never be in extensive 
operation aS a moral principle.” “ And it 
is, nndeed, a triumphant reversion awaiting 
the Christianity of the New Testament, 
when it shall become manitest as day, that 
itis her dectrine alone, which, by its search- 
ing and sanctifying ufluence, can so moral: 
iz. our world as that each may sleep se- 
cure in the lap of bis netghbour’s integrity, 
and the charm of confidence between man 
and man will at leneth be felt in the business 
of every town, and in the bosom of every 
family.” pp. 141, 142. 


We regret that we are compelled 















to postpone our review of the re- 
maining discourses in this important 
volume. The account which we 
have given of the preceding four will 
be sufficient to prove how higily we 
esteem and valuethem. QOur onject, 
in the brief analysis which we have 
exhibited of their contents, has been 
chiefly to induce our readers to study 
them tor themselves, to imbibe the 
enlarged and iofty principles which 
they so ably unfold, and to labour 
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each in his respective sphere to re- 
alize and toadorn them. The influ- 
ence of such principles over the im- 
mense population amongst which 
Dr. Chalmers 1s providentislly estab- 
lisned, must be in the highest degree 
beneficial, May an abundant bies- 
sing accompany his personal labours, 
and foilow the extensive circulaiion 
of his original and valuable writ- 
ings! 


(To be continued.) 


oe ee ee 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF GOOD WORKS, 
AS EXHIBITED IN THE ERUDI- 
TION AND THE HOMILIES. 

WE have been too conversant lately 

in the language, though we hope not 

the spirit, of controversy, to resume 
our controversial pen with much 
complacency on the above subject, 
as connected with the challenge 
thrown out to us In the Christian 
Remembrancer, and adverted to ina 
former Number. Being pleased, for 
reasons best known to the writers, to 
assert, without proof, the “ sudstan 
tial agreement”’ of certain palpable 
contradictions brought sice by side 
in the columns of our Appendix for 
the last year, we should have little 
hope of working conviction in their 
minds, (and others we trust do not 
need it,) by any further lengthened 
discussion on a point so disputed. 

We should therefore wish to be very 

short ; and only to re-assert, that as 

the statements of ‘he Necessary Eru 

dition and of the Homilies are pal- 
pably contradictory on the subject of 
faith, and * finely” irreconcileable 
on free-will, and fundamentally dis- 
similar on the point of justification, 
so on good works they exhibit traits 
of the most important dissimilarity : 
although on these two latter points 
we had endeavoured, in our extracts, 


to make them speak a language as 
favourable as possible, not to our- 
selves, but to our opponents. We 
sh.ll not now detain our readers 
with long parallel quotations, or 
rather * confrontings” be: ween the 
Erudition and the Homilies ; since 
we have tried the inefficacy of that 
mode of confutation, at least with 
those who had called us to the task. 
We shat state, and prove very short - 
ly and explicitly, the difference be- 
tween the good works of the Erudi- 
tion and the good works of the Homi- 
lies, making a very few conclusive 
extracts, and so take our leave of the 
controversy. 

Good works, then, in these two 
formularies differ in four points : 
l. The nature of good works; 2. 
The use of good works; 3. The col- 
lateral expressions used in maintain- 
ing each class of good works respec- 
tively; 4 The spiritof the men who 
maintained them. 

1. The nature of good works.— 
These in the Erudition are of two 
kinds ; in the Homilies only of one 
kind. The second kind in the Eru- 
dition, have no place whatever in the 
Homilies, and are totally opposed to 
the fundamental principles both of 
our Homilies and Articles. This 
second sort of good works is repre- 
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sented as * not so periect at the first,” 
and ** not meritorious towards the at- 
taining of everlasung life.” They 
are works of penance, say of peni- 
tence, of repertance; they are ini- 
tial, implying ** respect and re morse 
for stn 5” they ‘come,’ it is ‘rue, 
“of grace,” yet the man who has 
them 1s no: to be accounted a jusu- 
fied man; but he “isin a good way, 
and by those means doth enier ina 
justification,” &e (see Christian Ob- 
serv. r 1820, p. 42 )—Now it is clear 
our Proiesianr church kuows nothing 
of tiis trash. Quite the contrary.— 
Te system of the Articles and Ho. 
milies, forthey are one andthe same, 
Is this; that no works are good, but 
Wha: are done in faith, and follow 
upon justification. The grace of 
Cirist, the inspiration of the Spirit, 
and jus'ific.tion, are clearly synchro- 
Nous, ial is, take place at the same 
time, according to the cocirine of the 
‘Tweitth and Thirteenth Arvicles ; 
and those works only which follow, 
are spoken of as good, and pleas. 
Ing nm che sight of God. Indeed it 
Is diffi ult to know whether the Ne- 
Cessary Erudition means to call) these 
Initial works pleasing or displeasing 
to God But the dilemma is com: 
plete. Ether they displease God, 
and then 4 man is in a good way, al- 
though displeasing to God; or cise 
they please God, and then a man is 
as yet in an vs justified state, although 
pleasing to God. Perhaps the de- 
fenders of the dectrine will reply, a 
man may be displeasing to God, and 
yethis works may please him. The 
plain question moy then be asked 
in return; When God shall punish 
aman who Is displeasing to Him, 
what will become of the reward of 
those works which please him?) Bat 
Why would the doctrinists of the six- 
tecnth century plunge themselves 
Into such unnecesgury Erudition ? 
And why will the divines of the 
nivetecnth, more marveilous sull, uu- 
dertake to justify them? And is this 





hopeless undertaking the reason why 
the Christian Remembrancer quotes 
only these littie bits and scraps of 
our ipimitable Homilies, in direct 
violation of its own canons on length 
and integrity, instead of such noble 
quotations as the following, which 
give the true, and the only Protes- 
tant and Church of England, notion 
of good works ? 


“ Wherefore, as you have any zeal to 
the right and pure honouring of God; as 
you have any regard to your own souls, 
and to the life which is to come, which is 
both without pain and without end. apply 
yourselves chiefly, above all things, to read 
and to hear God’s word; mark diligently 
therein what his will is you shail do, and 
with all vour endeavour apply yourselves 
to follow the same. First, you must have 
an assured faith in God, and give yourselves 
wholly unto him ; love him in prosperity 
and adversity; and dread to offend him 
evermore : then for his sake, love all men, 
friends and foes, because they be his crea- 
tion and image, and redeemed by Christ, 
as ye are. Cast in your minds, how you 
may do good unto all men unto your pow- 
ers, and hurt no man. Obey all your su- 
periors and governors; serve your masters 
faithfully and diligently, as well in their 
absence as in their presence, not for dread 
of punishment only, but for conscience 
sake, knowing that you are bound so 
to do by God’s commandments. Disobey 
not your fathers and mothers, but honour 
them, help them, and please them to your 
power, Oppress not, kill not, beat not, 
neither slander, nor hate any man; but 
love all men ; speak well of all men; help 
and succour every man as you may, yea, 
even your enemics that hate you, that 
speak evil of you, and that do hurt you. 
Take no man’s goods, nor covet your 
neighbour's goods wrongfully ; but con- 
tent yourselves with that which ye get 
truly ; and also bestow your own goods 
charitably, as need and case requireth.— 
Fiee all idolatry, witchcraft, and perjury ; 
commit no manner of adultery, fornication, 
nor other unchasteness, in will nor in deed. 
And travailing continually (during your 
life) thus in the observing the command- 
ments of God, (wherein consisteth the 
pure, principal, and direct honour of God, 
and which, wrought in faith, God hath 
ordained to be the right trade and path- 
way unto heaven,) you shall not fail, as 
Christ hath promised, to come to that 
blessed and eternal life, where you shall 
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live in glory and joy with God for ever : 
to wh-m be laud, honour, and imipery, for 
ever and ever. Am:.” Homilies quot- 


ed by Todd, pp. 108—110. 


2. The next point of palpable and 
dangerous incongruity between the 

ood wi rks of the Huemilies and of 
the E udition. is ¢ specially in the use 
made of them. What the second 
sort of good works of the Erudition 
is yood for we have yet to learn; ex- 
cep , indee:’, to put people li. a yi od 
wayy—that is, we presume, in plein 
terms, 'o deserve more vrace, either 
of condignity, or, at lesst, of cou- 
gruity. But as for the first kind of 
good works mentioned in the Eradi- 
tion, their office is high enough. 
Properly described os to their na- 
ture, being “charity out of a pure 
heart and a »ood conscience, aid 
faith unfeigned,” we find that their 
‘“unperfectness being supplied by 
the virtue and meriis of Christ’s pas- 
sion, the merciful gooduess of Gog 
accepteth them as an observation and 
fulfilling of the law ; and they be the 
very service of God, aid be meritori- 
ous towaids the aitaining of everlast- 
ing life.” (See Ciurist. Obsery. 1820, 
p. 42.) 

First, then, they are the fulfilling 
of the law: secondly, they are meri- 
torious to salvation. Now, as to the 
first, namely, the fulfilling of the 
law, the difference between the Eru- 
dition and our Homilies is just this: 
We fulfil the law for ourselves, 
Corist supplying our imperfectness, 
says the Erudition: Christ fulfiiled 
the Jaw for us, say the Homilies. 
That there may be no mistake, we 
shall put two passages evidently cor- 
responding toeach other in both pro- 
ductions, in a note below.* ‘The 


"1. The Erudition—“ We be justified 
gratis, that is to say, freely; furasmach 
as all other gifts or works, whereby our 
Justification is wrought and accomplished, 
come of the free mercy and grace of God, 
and noi of our deserving: so that our pride 
and glory in ourselves, and our own worthi- 
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amount is this: The Erudition main- 
tains that our imperfect fulfilling 


ness, is utterly excluded. For we be not 
able of ourselves, as of ourselves, not as 
much as to think any good thing; but our 
ableness and sufficiency is of God, which 
giveth us the said gifts, of his own inestima- 
bie goodness, and doth also assist us with 
his Holy Spirit, and strengthen us to keep 
his commandments. 


‘And, further, where our keeping of 
them is unperfect, and even in the best 
men wanteth a great deal of that duty to 
God, which they ought and be bound to do; 
yet Almighty God, of his mere mercy and 
goodness, accepteth the same, as a perfect 
tulfiding of them, for our Saviour Christ’s 
sake, which hath fulfilled the law for us, 
and is the end and perfection of the law to 
all thactruty believe in him, And gs0 we 
have ull gratis, that 1s to say, of his grace, 
and not of our worthiness or any merit go- 
ing before grace ; but receiving all of God, 
as St. Paul saith, ‘What hast thou that 
thou hast not received ?” We refer all unto 
lis goodness and mercy, by the which we 
both come unto the beginning of our justi- 
fication, and do proceed and go forward in 
the same; and finally attain the end there- 
of, and be brought to everlasting life ; unto 
the which the very day appointed by Christ, 
whose word no man may change, is, to keep 
and observe the commandments of God. 
For he saith expressly, ‘If thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandmenis ? that is, 
Apply thy whole study and affection to 
walk in the law of God, wherein if thou 
shalt persevere, thon shalt be saved. And 
so, after thy justification, thou shalt be 
glorified, according to the order of God 
which St. Paul speaketh of, when he saith, 
* Quos justificavit, illus glorificavit” ” 


2 The Homilies.—“ Faith doth not ex- 
clude repentance, hope, love, dread, and 
the fear of God, to be joined with faith in 
every man thatis justified ; but it excludeth 
them from the office of justifying. So 
that, although they be all present together 
in him that is justified, yet they justify not 
altogether. Nor that taith also doth not 
exclude the justice of our good works, 
necessarily to be done afterward of duty 
towards God; (for we are most bounden 
to serve God, in doing good deeds, com- 
manded by him in his holy Scrip- 
ture, all the days ef our life :) but it 
excludeth them, so that we may not do 
them to this extent, to be made good 
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of the law is itself, by Christ’s hav- 
ing perfectly fulfilled , made also 
perfect; consequently acceptable ; 
consequently leading us both to the 
beginning, the advancement, and the 
completion of our justification. Hence 
the Erudition considers jusufication 
as coming of our works made pertect 
by Christ’s peifection ; and coming 
therefore ** ot grace,’’ because it is by 
the grace of God we do even those 
works, and through His grace they 
are accepted ;—which, if we under- 
stand Popery aright, is the direct 
and explicit doctrine of Popery. As 
for our Homilies; their doctrine 
plainly and undentably is, th.t Christ 
alone hath fulfiiled the law tor us; 
that itis Ais fulfilment aloze which 
is accepted forourjustificatio:, either 
in whole or in part. Io short, in 
Christ, and by Christ, every true be- 
liever is regarded asa fuifiller of the 
Jaw, and is justified in virtue of HIS 
fulfilling it, not of our own tulfilling 
it, even though through His grace, 
either perfectiy or imper Gene The 
contradiction is palpable, and not to 
be evaded by any sophistry whatever; 
the similarity of ex/ression in the two 
productions becoming only a clearer 
proof of dissimilarity in sentiment, 
as it brings the two doctrines into 


[just] by doing of them. For all the good 
works that we can do be unperfect, and 
therefore not able to deserve our justifica 
tion; but our justification doth come freely 
by the mere mercy of God, and of so great 
and free mercy, that whe one all the world 
was not able of theirselves to pay any parc 
tawards their ransom, it pleased our hea- 
venly Father, ofhis infinite mercy, without 
any our desert or deserving, to prepare 
for us the most precious jewels of Christ's 
body and blood, whereby our ransom 
might be fully paid, the Law fulfilled, and 
his justice fully satisfied. So that Christ 
is now the righteousness of all them that 
truly do believe in him. He f rthem paid 
their ransom by his death. He for them 


fulfilled the Law in his life So that now 
in him, and by him, every true Christian 
man may be called a fulfiller of the Law; 
forasmuch as that which their infirmity 
lacketh, Christ’s justice hath supplied.” 





exact juxtaposition, and shews dis. 
tinctly where they differ; and, there. 
fore, so far from proving that the 
writers meant the same thing, it 
proves exactly the contrary. Yet, 
strange to say, this similarity of ex- 
pression is the very source of the 
error, so frcely and boldiy mo>intain. 
ed, of the identity of scutiment be- 
tween the Ecuditicn and the Honi- 
lies. 

But, secondly, these good wor ks, 
it seems, are meritorious towards the 
atlaining of everlasting life. There 
certalily ts something bold in meet- 
ing a difficuliy, so to speak, full 
burt; and teeling no alarm, or shew- 
Ing none, where the most mai illest 
Incongruny 1s pilpabie. Do our 
Homilies represent good works in 
this light? Nay 3 is it possibie there 
should be tvat divine inChristendom, 
who can maintain the sudstantial 
agreement between our Houintiies, 
our Protestant Homilies, and those 
which thus declare good works to 
be meritorious to salvation? But 
it may be argued that the term 
‘avalling’’ to salvation of the Homi- 
lies, means the same thiny as the 
term ‘* meritorious” to salvation of 
tue Erudition. We therefore think 
it necessary to say, that the * avail- 
ing’? to salvation of the Homilies, 
is a totally distinct thing from the 
“ meritorious’ to salvation of the 
Necessary Erudition ; as distinct as 
that which is scriptural and that 
which is umscriptural. ‘ Meritori- 
ous” fives the use of good works toa 
false end: ‘availing’ is a general 
term, tantamount to * repentance 
unto salvation,” “the Author of sal- 
vatlon to them that obey him,” &e. 
Works svail unto sslvation as being 
tie evidence and necessary product 
of faith; as qualifying us for heaven ; 
as conforming us to our Saviour; as 
being the way, and the only way, in 
which he will lead us to heaven ; and, 
in this sense, they are the measure of 
our reward. But what is there in all 
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this of merit, of being ‘ meritori- 
ous” to salvation, of beginning aud 
completing justification, & . &c &e ? 
Nvu— he plain undeniable fictis this: 
The Erudition preaches the docirine 
of human nerit; the Homilies over- 
throw and annihilate it, and were 
written for the express purpose of so 
doing. To us it seems litle com- 
paratively, whether we are to claim 
heaven by the merit of a Paternos- 
ter, with the Papist, or the merit of 
an act of purlty or charity, with the 
Necessary Erudition. The grand 
question at issue between Papists 
and Protestants is, whether they 
can claim heaven at all, or for any 
thing? If good works are to be me- 
ritorious, Protestants as well as Pa- 
pists may form agoodly system of sclf- 
sufficient supererogatory righteous- 
ness, Which shall realize all the worst 
points of those doctrinists whom our 
fore-fathers conquered, though with 
theirblood. And whilst we dwell with 
calmness On the * meritoriousness”’ 
of godd works, whatever they may 
be, we may indeed build the sepul- 
chres of our murdered forefathers, 
and boast in swelling :erms of Cran- 
mer, and Ridiey, and Latimer, and so 
on ; but we are in truth allowing the 
deeds of those who killed them, and 
had better exhibit some of the real 
virtues of our popish brethren, lest 
at length we be found with nothing 
of Protestantism but its name, and 
with every thing of Popery except 
its often well meant devotions and 
sometimes boy mortifications 

3. The collateral expressions used 
respectively In maintaining the good 
works of the Necessary Erudition 
and the good works of the Homilies, 
speak much, in our mind. as to an 
entire dissimilarity between the two 
doctrines, as felt by the very writers 
themselves. Those Papists who were 
ready to slaughter such as oppesed 
their docuuine of human meiit, the 
Writers of the Necessary Erudition 
felt indeed to be carrying their frac 
tices of superstition ‘oo far. Yor how 
do these writer's speak of their frin- 
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cinles and frrsons? * By good 
works,’ say they, ** we mean not the 
superstitious works of men’s own 
invention, which be not commanded 
of God, nor approved by his word ; 
in which kind of works many CHRIS- 
TIAN men, and especially of them 
that were lately called religious, (as 
monks, friars, nuns, and such other,) 
have in times past put their great 
trust and confidence.” (Todd, p. 
38.) This may be very prudent and 
discreet language under Henry VIIL; 
and monks, friars, and nuns, were 
just such as he had sacrilegiously 
robbed of the rights of the church, 
for his own coffers and courtiers. 
“ Odit quos lxserat.”’ But was 
“Christian men,” after all, just the 
appellative which  high-principled 
Protestants would have given to the 
race of merito:ious doctrinists ; and 
was it only ove kind of works on which 
they blamed such for placing their 
great trust and confidence? Ifthese 
same Pupists were afraid to speak 
out, Why, in the name of common 
sense, are they to be appealed to for 
the true sense and plaiss English of 
our own excellent and never to be 
misunderstood Protestant Homilies ? 


. 


“This saying, that we be justified by 
faith only, treely, and without’ works, is 
spoken to take away clearly all merit of our 
works, as being unable to deserve justifica- 
tion at God's hands.”.,.“* This faith the 
holy Seripture teacheth; this is the strong 
rock and foundation of Christian religion ; 
this doc'ime all old and ancient authors of 
Chrisi’s church do approve; this doctrine 
advanceth and setteth forth the true glory 
of Christ, and suppresseth the vain-glory 
of man: this whoseever denieth, is not to be 
reputed for a Christian man, not fora set- 
ter-forth of Christ’s glory, but for an adver- 
sary to Christ and his Gospel, and fora 
setter-forth of men’s vain glory.” (Houmi- 
lies quoted by Todd, pp. 56, 57.) 


Aad again ; * Man cannot make 
himself rizhteous by bis own works, 
either in fart or in whole ; for that 
were the greatest urrogancy and pre- 
sumption of man, that ANTICHRIST 
could set up sgainst God, to affirm 
that man might by his own works 
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take away and purge his own sins, 
and so justify himself.’ (Homilies 
quoted by Todd, p. 58 )—Here is 
condemned *“ great trust and confi- 
dence” im any works, and not only 
in one kindof works. Eventhe works 
of the mora! law, faith, hope, charity, 
and all virtues, are declared to be ut 

terly “ weak and insufficient for de- 
serving remission of sins, and justi- 
fication.” The point, however, be it 
observed, we are now upon, is not for 
what the Homilies condemned the 
Papists, but Aow they condemned 
them, as compared with the manner 
in which the Necessary Erudition 
condemned them. We sey then, 
that the one called them Christian 
men, the other unchristian. ° The one 
kept terms with them, the other kept 
no termsatall withthem. The one 
temporized in a manner which can 
only be excused at all upon the known 
fact, that the authors were themselves 
unacquainted with the extent of their 
mischievous and unscriptural doc- 
trines. ‘The other, the Homilies, 
speak of them in such terms as the 
following : 

‘* Honour be to God, who did put light in 
the heart of his farthfal and true minister 
of most famous memory, King Henry the 
Eighth; and gave him the knowledge of 
his word, and an earnest affection to seek 
his glory, and to put away all such super- 
stitious and pharisaical sects, by Antichrist 
invented, and set up against the true word 
of God and glory of his most blessed 
name ; as he gave the like spirit unto the 
most noble and famous princes, Josaphat, 
josias, and Ezechias. God grant all us, 
the King’s Higliness? faithful and true sub. 


jects, te feed of the sweet and savoury 


bread of God’s own word, and (as Chirist 
nommanded) to eschew ail our pharisaical 
and papistical leaven of man’s feigned re- 
“gion ; Which, although it were before God 
most abominable, and contrary to God’s 
commandments and Chrisv’s pure religion, 


‘yet it was extolled to be a most godly life, 


and highest state of perfection: as though 
aman might be more godly, and more per. 
fect, by keeping the rules, traditions, and 
professions of men, than by keeping the 
holy commandments of God. And briefly 


to pass over the ungodly and counterfeit 





religions, let us rehearse some nother kinds 
of papistical superstitions and abuses; ag 
of beads, of lady psalters, and rosaries, of 
fifteen oes, of St Bernard’s verses, of St, 
Agathe’s letters ; of purgatory, of masses 
satisfactory, of stations and jubilees, of 
feigned relicks ; of hallowed beads, bells, 
bread, water, palms, candles, fire, and such 
other; of superstitious fastingss ; of fra. 
ternities ; of pardons, with such like mer. 
chandise ; which were so esteemed and 
abused tothe preat prejudice of Gods glory 
andcomman‘! ments, that they were made 
most high and most holy thiogs, whereby 
10 attain to the eternal life, or remission of 
sin.” Homilies quoted by Todd, pp. 105— 
107. 


We have again to regret the 
length and waste of quotation in or. 
der Lo prove these obvious poluts ; 
more especially as we only await a 
few weeks to be informed by the 
Christian Remembrancer that ail this 
meant substantially the same thing ; 
that ** Christian men,’’ and * Anti- 
christ,” were lerms quite homogene- 
ous; thatCranmer’s Lutin A/ysterium 
Iniquitatis et meretricis magne et 
besti@, means, in honest plain Eng- 
lish, ‘* Christian men, those especial- 
ly called religious ;” and that all the 
pages upon pages of strong lauguage, 
not to say invective, in our Homilies 
against the Papists, may be well and 
duly construed and understood ac- 
cording to * the doctrines of our re- 
formers, necessary instructors, and 
others, which are the ground-work 
of the Thirty-nine Arucles,” and 
mean nothing more than the gentle 
appellation of * Christian men, and 
especially of them that were lately 
called religious, as monks, friars, 
nuns, and such other.?? We shull 
be told, that, allowing for the differ- 
ence of times, all this means the same 
thing. 

4. And doubtless we shall also 
be told that the conduct of the per- 
sons preaching the good works of 
the Krudition, and the good works of 
the Homilies, allowing for the dif- 
ference of times, was substantially 
the same. The Necessary Erudi- 
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tion and its doctrines, be it observed, 
were enforced by the sword of des- 
notism and the flames of persecution. 
The authors of that goodly work 
spared no pains, we could wish not 
to add spared no blood, to set up 
their doctrines, “instead of the Bi- 
ble ;” and unhappily Cranmer him- 
self was made, under the reign of 
Henry VIIL.,the unwilling instrument 
of his monarch’s violence. But the 
authors of the Homilies, and Cran- 
mer amongst them, were, under a 
future reign, led as Jambs to the 
slaughter. ‘The Homilies were writ- 
ten in the blood of their composers: 
and if they indignantly transfused, 
with somewhat too great freedom, 
the authoritative reproofs of Scrip- 
ture into their own reprobation of 
Papistical superstitions and errors, 
they at least had this worth, that it zs 
from Scripture, quoted and recom- 
mended, that they drew their princi- 
pies; and that in setting forth those 
principles they contentedly bowed to 
the same fate with a Paul, a Peter, 
anda James. For others, we are 
willing the appeal should be made, 
Choose you, this day, which you will 
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follow, the Necessary Erudition, or 
the Protestant Homilies; but as for 
us and our readers, we must ever 
hope that with one mind and voice 
we shall abide by the inimitable 
Homilies. 
We take our leave of this wretch- 
ed controversy, with one feeling at 
least, that ithas been wholly on our 
part a war of self-defence. Of Mr. 
Todd we have repeatedly asked every 
charitable consideration of any one 
expression which may have seemed 
calculated to wound his feelings. To 
the Christian Remembrancer, we are 
‘not conscious of owing any thing, 
*“¢but to love one another.” We de- 
sire no breach of charity to remain 
between us. But we must and ever 
will speak strongly when the cause of 
Protestantism appears to usat stake: 
and we shall further add, that a 
writer who is capable of misunder- 
standing, and that absurdly, our 
plainest expressions, should at least 
have the prudence to abstain from a 
very critical controversy, or the can- 
dour not to assume what he does not 
understand, or has not verified, to be 
of course misstated. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
fc, &e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PreparinG for publication :—A Descrip- 
tion of the principal State-prisons or Peni. 
tentiaries in the United States of America ; 
—Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces; by 
the Rev. R. W. Mayow ;—Posthumous 
Sermons of the Rev. T. Harmer ;—History 
of Brazil, by J. Henderson ;—The Parent’s 
Medical and Surgical Assistant ;—Tlhe first 
volume of anew Annual Kegister ;—The 
Peterborough Questions intended as Arii- 
clesof Faith, proved from the Bishop of 
Peterborough’s own words and conduct, 


In the Press: —A Journey 1400 miles up 
the Orinoco ;—Specimens and Biographi- 
cal Sketches of living Poets ;—The Plague 
in the Mediterranean, by J. D. Tully;— 
Travels in Ceylon, by Dr. Davy ;—Travels 

Christ. Obsery. No. 254. 


in Georgia, Persia, and Armenia, by Sir R. 
K. Porter ;—A Chart of various Religious 
Denominations, by the Rey. J- Churchill, 


Oxford.—The annual prizes are adjudg- 
ed as follow :—Chancellor’s Prizes. Eng 
lish Essay—the Study of Modern History 
—!oD. K. Sanford, B, A. of Christ Churcl:, 
Latin Essay—De Auguriis et Auspiciis 
apud Antiquos—to C. J. Plumer, Esq. B. 
A. fellow of Oriel college. Latin Verse— 
Eleusis—to the Hon, G. W. F. Howard, of 
Christ Church. Sir Roger Newdigate’s 
Prize, English Verse—Pzstum—to the 
Hon. G. W.F. Howard. 


Cambridge.—The Chancellor's gold med- 
al for the best English poem, for the pre- 
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sent year, is adjudged to T. B. Macaulay, 
scholar of Trinity college: Subject, Even- 
ing. Sir William Browne’s three gold med- 
als for the present year, are adjudged as 
follow :—Greek Ode—Oxexvocs o Treg Sogsos 
—to H. N. Coleridge, fellow of King’s 
college. Latin Ode—Maria Scotorum Re- 
gina—to C. Fursdon, Downing college. 
Epigrams—Eraigey ana orovdegay—to E, 
Baines, Christ college. 


Weights and Measures.—The Commis- 
sioners appointed by his Majesty to consid- 
er the subject of weights and measures 
have ascertained that the weight of a cubic 
inch of distilled water, at 62 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, is 252,72 grains of the Parlia- 
mentary standard pound of 1758, supposing 
it to be weighed in a vacuum. They re- 
commend the adoption of the following 
regulations. 1. That the Parliamentary 
standard yard, made by Bird in 1760, be 
henceforward considered as the authentic 
legal standard of the British empire; and 
that it might be identified by declaring that 
39.1393 inches of this standard, at the tem- 
perature of 62 degrees of Fahrenheit, have 
been found equal to the length of a pen- 
dulum supposed to vibrate seconds in 
London, on the level of the sea, and in a 
vacuum. 2. That the Parliamentary stan- 
dard Troy pound, according to the two- 
pound weight made in 1758, remain unal. 
tered; and that 7000 Troy grains be 
declared an Avoirdupois pound ; the cubic 
inch of distijled water being found to weigh 
at 62 degrees in a vacuum, 252.72 Parlia- 
mentary grains. 3. Thatthe ale and corn 
gallon be restored to their original quality, 
by taking, for the statutable common gal- 
lon of the British empire, a mean value, 
such that a gallon of common water may 
weigh 10 pounds avoirdupois in ordinary 
circumstances, its content being nearly 
977.3 cubic inches; and that correct stan- 
dards of this imperial gallon, and of the 
bushel, peck, quart, and pint, derived from 
it, and of their parts, be procured without 
delay, to be kept in such public offices as 
may be judged most convenient. 


Education.—The following is a summary 
of the returns presented to Parliament on 
the state of Education in England ; includ- 
ing endowed schools and those supported 
by voluntary subscription. The list is in- 
complete, in consequence of numerous 
omissions of schools not connected withthe 
Established Church, or not Known to the 
returning clergyman ; but itis still a very 
important document, and we insert its lead- 
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ing items, which may be useful to our 
readers for future reference. 


















































Endowment. } Charity 
COUNTIES. Day | Sunday 
Childn. | L. ster. | Schools, Schools. 
ee a 

awsediordshire. .. 2066 1850 1yi4 4738 
Berkshire ...., 221 3492 7599 4860 
Buckinghamsh. , 1745 1819 5454 8 302 
Cambridgeshire,, 2134 2285 682 3657 
Cheshire..... f 3326 3094 12184 12075 
Cormuwail....,, 1370 771} =1Z131] 10526 
Cumberland .,, 3444 1934 Y177 4578 
Derbyshire ..., 3694 5767 16214 106g8 
Devonshire... 5945 5594 42713 9399 
Dorsetshive ..., 115¢ 2554 7318 8022 
Durham ....., 311) 1673 12704 7235 
ee $225 6061 4219 11079 
Gloucestershire, , 4828 10760 8 400 14707 
Herefordshire , , 1595 21:7 3194 2521 
Hertfordshire... .} 1600) = 2119) = 5578 4532 
Huntingdonshire, 990 1086 2218 1155 
_ ene 6974 9014] 15337 8190 
Lancashire ..,. 11685 15631} 22239) 44739 
Leicestershire ,, 2537 3543 5597 10100 
Lincolnshire . .. 4990 8054 12225 4968 
Middlesex... | 15577) = 8 3686} =18485] = 1.4637 
Monmouthshire . 49 1258 2342 423 
Nortolk ....., 3515 4852 14354 8457 
Northamptonsh., 4167 3657 5997 11107 
Northumberland 2145 2233 11419 $325 
Nottinghamshire 2487 3645 8798 9425 
Oxtordshire ,. ,. 2275 1849 5314 $253 
Rutlandshire , . . 315 1015 1:93 848) 
tea, MM Cee 3986 3802) 832] 6222 
Somersetshire ., 2°61 4715 11748 16-62 
Southampton . ., 3235} 46998} 13049 8 706 
Staffordshire ... 5198 6270} 10367} 19318] 
Suffolk ....... 3392 3737; 11457} = 13949) 
Surrey oces ce 6070 6527 11328 8 600) 
DE. 2-606 6 « 2437 2451) = 13076 5594 
Warwickshire , . 4940 7712 8691) 11591 
Westmoreland ., 3239 1980 2764 1178, 
Wiltshire 2... 2482 9234 6700} 12998 
Worcestershire . 3395 6183 5120 8732 
Yorkshire, FE; R. 3116 4247 11335 6283 
— N.R. 3596 2922 12734 2261 

W.R. 0107 13138 28192 42851} 
Total England | 159583) 275387) 415651] 401087 
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From this statement, though imperfect, 
it appears that no less than 976,521 child- 
ren, of both sexes, receive education by 
means of public funds, and eleemosynary 
assistance. 


Reading Societies.—It has been estimated 
in one of the periodical journals, that there 
exist at present not less than 6500 Reading 
Societies,of various degrees, and for various 
purposes, inthe United Kingdom ; and that 
above 1000 new ones have been formed with- 
in the last three years. About 260 of them 
have permanent and accumulating libra- 
ries; about 500 circulate the books from 
member to member, and every two or three 
years sell them to augment their capital: 
others, to the number of 750, are Magazine 
Societies, for the circulation of Maga- 
zines, Reviews, and periodical Journals. 
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The 260 permanent libraries accommodate 
about 8000 families with books and periodi- 
cal works; the 600 book societies about 
14,000 families; and the magazine socie- 
ties about 9000 families: hence above 
30,000 families become by these means 
more or less literary, at an individual ex- 
pense varying from half a guinea to two 
guineas per annum. We have no means 
of ascertaining the correctness of this esti- 
mate; but even should it be much too 
large, the etrect of such societies upon the 
public taste, morals, and principles, both 
in religious and temporal affairs, must be 
very powerful ; and it were greatly to be 
wished, that well-disposed and religious 
persons would more diligently use their 
influence, in their respective neighbour- 
hoods, to prevent such institutions becom- 
ing, as is too often the case, instruments for 
the circulation of books of an injurious ten- 
dency. Even where theological and poli- 
tical works are expressly prohibited, it often 
requires considerable vigilance tu prevent 
the covert introduction of infidel, Socinian, 
democratical, or immoral publications, un- 
der some specious and unsuspected title. 


Society for small Debts. —The number of 
debtors discharged by the society last 
year, was 1244, who had 889 wives, with 
2410 children ; the average expense of their 
liberation, including every incidental ex- 
penditure, was only 2¢. 1s. 3d. each. 


Savings’ Banks.—From an account lately 
laid betore the House of Commons, shew- 
ing the sums received and paid monthly 
by the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
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the National Debt, on account of the Banks 
for Savings, in England, from the 6th of 
August, 1817, to the 5th of April, 1821, it 
appears that the deposits in these banks 
have amounted to no less than 3,726,793/. ; 
while only 219,072/. have been drawn out. 


Ceylon.—A society, entitled ** The Cey- 
lon Literary Society,’? was formed at Co- 
lumbo, Dec. 11, 1820, under the patronage 
of the Lieut.-Governor, and other principal 
persons resident in the island. The objects 
to which the exertions of the society are 
proposed to be directed, are as follow : 


The geography, geology, and mineralogy 
of Ceylon. Its botany, perhaps the richest 
and least exhausted of any in the world ; in 
which branch, the history of the cinnamon 
tree, the various palms so important to the 
sustenance of the people, the rice, and the 
numerous other kinds of grain cultivated in 
the island ; and modes of improving agri- 
culture, will claim particular invesugation,. 
The fishes of Ceylon, which are various 
and yet almost undescribed ; its concholo- 
gy; its quadrupeds, birds, insects, and 
amphibia, including serpents. Lastly, the 
study of the civil history, language, and 
customs of the people, for which the facili- 
ty of communication with the Kandyans 
offers advantages not hitherto enjoyed. 
Natives of respectability who may be de- 
sirous to become honorary members of the 
society will be eligible without paying any 
subscription, but will be expected to contri- 
bute either information or specimens of 
natural history, &c. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermons and Charges; by the Rev. John 
Hough, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on Important Subjects; by F. 
L. O’Beirne, D.D. Bishop of Meath. 8vo. 
10s. 6d, 

Familiar Sermons, on several of the 
Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Re- 
ligion; by the Rev. W. Barrow, LL.D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d, 

The Sacred History of the Old Testa- 
ment, abridged, for the use of Children ; by 
Ralph Barnes, Esq. 12mo. 4s. 

Lectures onthe Temper and Spirit of 
the Christian Religion; by M. Allen, 8vo.8s. 

Hints, humbly submitted to Commenta- 
tors, and more especially to such as have 
Written elaborate Dissertations on the 


Prophecies of Daniel and the Revelation 
of St. John; by W. Witherby. 1s. 6d. 

The Doctrine and Spirit of Christianity 
in reference to the Retaliation of Injuries ; 
a Sermon by Rey. George Clayton. 

Poems ; by the Rev. J. Jones. 12mo. 
price 5s. 

Prayers for the Use of Families, com- 

piled from the Book of Common Prayer ; 
by the same. 12mo. sewed, 9d. or half- 
bound, Is, 
_ Prayers for every Morning and Evening 
in the Week ; designed for the Use of Chil- 
dren and Young People; by the same, 
18mo. 1s. 3d. 

The Old Testament, arranged on the 
basis of Lightfoot’s Chronicle, in Histori- 
cal and Chronological order ; by the Rev. 
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G. Townsend, M.A.; in two very large 
volumes 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

The Temptation of Christ in the Wilder- 
ness ; considered as a Guide to us in the 
Knowledge of our Christian Calling; by 
the Rev. J. T. Barrett, D.D. 12mo. 3s. 

Christian Religion contrasted with Pa- 
gan Superstition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A General View of the Doctrines of Re- 
generation in Baptism; by C. Bethell, 
D.D. Dean of Chichester. 8vo. &s. 

A Sermon preached at St. Michael-le- 
Belfrey, York, May 27, 1821, in conse- 
quence of the Death of the Rev. W. 
Richardson ; by the Rev. J. Graham. 

Two Sermons occasioned by the Death 
of the Rev. Thomas Scott; by the Rev. D. 
Wilson, A.M. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Historical, Statistical, and Descrip- 
tive Account of the Philippine Islands ; 
founded on Official Data, translated from 
the Spanish with additions ; by W. Walton, 
Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Journal of a Residence in the Burmhan 
Empire; by Captain Hiram Cox, with co- 
lourec plates. 8vo. 16s. 

The Districts described by Bede ; and 
supposed to embrace the lower portions of 
Aredale and Wharfdale, together with the 
entire vale of Calder, in the County of 
York; by T. D. Whittaker, LL.D. ; with 
four engravings. crown folio, 1/. Is. 

Woman in India, a Poem; by the Rev. 
John Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta, and 
Author of Orient Harping. f. cap. 8vo. Is. 
6d. 

Memoirs of the Carbonari, and of the 
Secret Societies of the South of Italy. 8vo. 
12s. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 
the year 1821; containing, among other 
Lives, those of George IIl., the Duke of 
Kent, Sir Joseph Banks, Grattan, Arthur 
Young, Wes'!, and Gen. Mudge. 8vo, 15s. 

Flora Scotica ; by W. J. Hooker, LL.D. 
8vo 14s. 

Lectures on the Ancient Greeks, and the 
revival of Greek Learning in Europe, de- 
livered in the University of Edinburgh ; by 
the late Andrew Dalzel, A.M. F.R.S.E. 2 
vols. 8:0. 1d. 4s. 

The Use of Works of Art; by H. 
Thomson, R.A. f. c. 5s. 6d. 

The English Lakes, with 49 coloured 
engravings. demy 4to. 3/. 12s. 6d. 

A Walk round Mount Edgecumbe. 8vo. 
1/. 

Part I. of a Collection of Portraits, 
from undoubted Originals, engraved in the 
line manner, by the most eminent English 
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Artists, and accompanied by Biographical 
Notices. 8vo. containing ten portraits. 1/.1s, 

A Geographical and Commercial View 
of Northern Central Africa; by J. Mac. 
Queen. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Western Africa; being a Description of 
the Manners, Customs, Dresses, and Cha- 
racter of its Inhabitants, illustrated by 47 
engravings. 4 vols. 12mo. I/. 1s. 

A Geological Classification of Rocks ; 
by J. Macculloch, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo, 
1/. Is. 

Historic Notices of Fotheringay, with 
engravings ; by H. K. Bonney, A.M. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

A History of the British Revolution of 
1688-9 ; by G. Moore, Esq. 8vo- 14s. 

Farewell Letters to a few Friends in 
Britain and America; by the Rev. W. 
Ward, of Serampore. 6s. 

The Secretary’s Assistant, exhibiting the 
various and most correct modes of Super- 
scription, Commencement and Conclusion 
of Letters to persons of every degree of 
Rank ; by the Author of the Peerage and 
Baronetage Charts. 12mo. 5s. 

The Natural History of Mineralogy ; by 
Frederic Molis. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Bible Rhymes on the names of all the 
Books of the Old and New Testament, with 
allusions to some of the principal Incidents 
and Characters; by Hannali Moore, 8vo, 3s. 

The Universe, a Poem ; by the Rey, 
Robert Maturin, &c. 8vo. 7s. 6. 

The History of ‘Thirsk; inclading an 
Account of its Castle and Antiquities. 8vo. 
5s. 

Machin; or the Discovery of Madeira, 
a Poem; by James Bird. 8vo. 5s, 6d. 

Contemplation: with other Poems ; by 
Alex. Balfour. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

The Fall of the Angels ; a Poem in two 
Cantos. 8vo. 4s. 

Sketches in Hindostan, with other Po- 
ems; by Thomas Medwin, 8vo.,5s. 6d, 

An Essay on the History of the English 
Government and Constitution, from the 
Reign of Henry III. to the present time; 
by Lord John Russell. pos! 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Remarks on some Fundamental Doc- 
trines in Political Economy ; by J. Craig, 
Esq. F.R.S.E. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Aphorisms, chiefly Political, selected 
from the most eminent Writers. 18mo. 
Ss 6d. 

A Fragment of the History of John 
Bull; Part II. ; by Horace Hombergh, 
Esq. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

Memoirs of James the Second, King of 
England, &c. &c. with a portrait, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 16s. 


Publications. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Ar the annual meeting of the members of 
the Society, the Secretary stated, that 
32,199 Bibles, 45,682 New Testaments and 
Psalters, 85,301 Common Prayers, and 
75,550 other bound books, had been dis- 
tributed gratuitously, and on the terms of 
the Society, within the last year. The 
Committee had also distributed 827,044 
small tracts, half-bound, &c. ; and other 
books and papers, to the amount of 176,315 
—making a total in one year of 1,242,091. 
Of the Society’s Family Bible four impres- 
sions had been already printed, and about 
20,000 copies sold—a fifth was now pub- 
lishing in parts. 


PRAYER-BOOK AND HOMILY SOCIETY. 


The Report delivered at the 9th Annual 
Meeting of this excellent institution, May 
3, stated, that during the past year the 
committee had received the most pleasing 
assurances of the acceptance with which 
the Liturgy in the Irish tongue and charac- 
ter had met in different parts of Ireland. 
They had also been using the most strenu- 
ous exertions to circulate the Prayer-book 
in Welsh—and 2000 copies of the Morning 
and Evening Services of the Church, and 
of the Psalter, translated by Dr. Morrison 
into Chinese, had been printed at the Socie- 
ty’s expense. These measures had been 
very expensive, and had greatly anticipated 
and exhausted the funds of the Institution. 
Still, however, the number of subscribers 
had increased; and the committee hoped, 
that, with the exertions of friends, the dif- 
ficulties now experienced would soon be 
removed. The Report further stated, that 
the Ordination Services were now added 
to all the Prayer.books issued by this So- 
ciety ; and adduced many very pleasing 
testimonies to the usefulness of the Homi- 
lies, as Tracts, both in English, and in those 
languages into which the Society had trans- 
lated some of them. It concluded by stat- 
ing, that the issues from the Society’s de- 
pository, during the year, had been as 
follows :—Bound books, that is, Prayer- 
books, Psalters, and the Homilies, 8,982; 
Tracts, that is, Homilies, Articles, and 
Ordination Services, 49,022. The receipts 
of the year amounted to 1,993/, The ex- 


penditure to 2,170/.; leaving a deficiency 
of 1777. 


We lament to be again obliged to state, 
that the funds of the Society are quite in- 
adequate to the magnitude of the objects 
which are opening upon it. Surely those 
friends of the Established Church, who 
know how to prize her formularies of de- 
votion and instruction, ought to take this 
subject into more earnest consideration, 
and to come forward more strenuously in 
behalf of an Institution which so powerlully 
appeals to the understanding and affections 
of all who worship “ in spirit and in truth,” 
under the ministrations of the Established 
Church. To say nothing of the domestic 
operations of the Society, which however 
are of very great importance, its foreign 
objects would alone constitute a powerful 
appeal to public approbation and assistance. 
The effects of Bible and Missionary Insti- 
tutions have been very conspicuous in pre- 
paring the way for the introduction of our 
truly Scriptural Liturgy among Christian 
converts in heathen lands ; and such an in- 
stitution as the Prayer-book and Homily 
Society is necessary to follow in their train, 
in order to supply those spiritual wants 
which the introduction of the Scriptures, 
and an awakened attention to religious sub- 
jects, are increasingly creating. The friends 
and supporters of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, the Society for the 
Propagatien of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
and the Church Missionary Society, as well 
as the Church and Clerical members of the 
Bible Society, seem especially called upon 
to exert themselves in behalf of this truly 
valuable assistant institution. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY FOR IRE- 
LAND. 


The Eleventh Report of the Sunday 
School Society for Ireland brings down its 
proceedings to April, 1821. We are glad 
to find that under the high patronage which 
the Society continues to receive from its 
Most Reverend, Right Reverend, Right 
Honourable, and other supporters, its 
sphere of usefulness has considerably en- 
larged. At the commencement of the past 


year, the number of schools assisted by the” 
Society was 1,091; the number of scholars 
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reported in attendance was no less than 
113,525; the whole number of schools 
which have been assisted is 1,353, contain- 
ing by the last Returns 135,600 scholars ; 
the increase during the past year, taken in 
this point of view, amounts to 262 schools, 
and 22,075scholars. Of these 1,353 schools, 
106 schools, containing 7,703 scholars, are 
considered as having either failed from un- 
toward circumstances, or as having merged 
into other schools. During the year gra- 
tuitous assistance has been afforded to 610 
schools, of which 348 had received similar 
assistance in former years. This number 
exceeds that of the preceding year by 45 
schools. Editions of 30,000 Spelling-books 
No.1, and 20,0U0 Spelling-books No. 2, 
were put to press in the course of the year. 
The Committee acknowledge with grati- 
tude a liberal donation of 10,000 Testa- 
ments from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, which has enabled them to con- 
tinue their grants to the schools. In ac- 
knowledging this grant, they express a wish 
that their income had been adequate to 
paying for these books, ‘as they telt most 
unwilling to trespass on the funds of a So- 
ciety whose field of usefulness is extended 
to the most distant parts of the earth, and 
to which so many nations look for the pos- 
session of that invaluable blessing—the use 
of the Holy Scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue.” They add, ** There is no part 
of their expenditure in which your Society 
should less desire to exercise parsimony, 
than in that which attends the granting of 
‘Testaments to the schools ; an assistance 
of which many of them, from the poverty 
of the neighbourhood in which they are 
situated, stand in need, and from which the 
best effects may be expected to follow. 
For in truth, this Sacred Book, early com- 
mitted to the hand of the elild, its all-im- 
portant contents committed to his memory, 
explained and enforced by the affectionate 
care and pious earnestness of a persevering 
and qualified teacher, and then introduced 
with all these pleasing associations to lis 
parents’ fire-side, constitutes the great 
means to which your Society look, under 
the blessing of the Almighty, for producing 
a real and lasting reformation in Ireland.” 
The entire income of the Society amounted 
during the past year to 1,959/. 18s 64d, 
The balance in hand is only 3592. 16s 5d., 
out of which sum the Society is under en- 
gagements, to the extent of about 150/. 


In addition to the Monthly Extracts, 
there were published 17,500 of the Tenth 
Sheet Report, and 3000 copies of the Tenth 
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Pamphlet Report ; also 3,000 of a paper 
of ** Remarks ;” which last were calculated 
to facilitate and regulate the intercourse 
bet ween the Society and its Correspondents 

The “ Remarks” were transmitted to the 
Conductors of the several schools, as we) 

as the usual form of * Return,” which j, 

is the desire of the Society to receive every 
year filled up from each school. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOC]r.- 
TY, 


On Wednesday, May 2d, 1821, was held, 
at the Freemasons’ Hall, London, the Se. 
venteenth Anniversary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the President, Lord 
Teignmouth, inthe chair. Among the per. 
sonages assembled on that occasion were, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Glou. 
cester; the Earl of Harrowby; Lord Vis. 
count Lorton ; the Bishop of Gloucester; 
Lord William Bentinck; Lord Rober 
Seymour ; Lord Calthorpe ; the Hon. Count 
Mandeisloh, Chargé-d’ Affaires of the King 
of Wuertemberg; the Right Hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; the Right 
Hon, Charles Grant, M, P. Secretary of 
State for Ireland; Hon. F. G. Calthorpe, 
M. P.; and various other persons of dis. 
tinction. 














The Report stated that the issues of Bi- 
bles and Testaments within the year, from 
the Depository, have been 104,828 Bibles 
142,129 New Testaments, making, with 
those issued at the expense of the Society 
from foreign presses, since the commence- | 
ment of the Institution, three millions, two ) 
hundred and one thousand, nine hundred 












and seventy-eight Bibles and Testaments. | 

The Cash Account stands as follows: | 
Total Net Receipts, 89,154/. 16s. Od.; |) , 
which included, Contributions from Auxili- ? ; 
ary Societies 52,314/. 19s. 1d.; Receipts h 
for Bibles and Testaments, Reports, and , 
Monthly Extracts, 26,272/. 10s. 10d. ; To- ‘ 
tal Net Payments, 79,650/. 13s. 6d. The ( 


Society is under engagements to the amount 
of 40,000/. 


We can give only a few extracts from 
the speeches delivered on the occasion, 
referring our readers for an accurate re 
port of the whole to No, 46 of the Socie- 
ty’s Monthly Extracts. 


The Earl of Harrowby remarked: 
‘It must be extremely gratifying to 
those who look at the religious feeling 
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of the people as the best source, under 
Heaven, of their prosperity, to observe, 
that to whatever resources they have had 
recourse, they have not found it necessary 
to apply the principle of economy to their 
acts of benevolence : the domestic state- 
ments, therefore, of this Society, cannot 
but be highly gratifying to every heart. 
With respect to the statements of the pro- 
gress of this Society in other parts of the 
world, they must certainly be heard with 
the highest gratification : it is indeed a 
most interesting and important page of uni- 
versal history ; but it differs in this respect 
from other histories, that, instead of being, 
as they are, chiefly a history of the crimes 
and the miseries of men, of their jarring in- 
terests, and the wretchedness their crimes 
have brought upon the world,—this con- 
tains a history of the diffusion of that 
Word by which alone those crimes can be 
lessened, and those miseries alleviated ; 
and which in due time—a time Known only 
to that Being who rules over all—shall 
bring about a state, in which universal his- 
tory shall become more and more barren of 
those events which, since the creation of 
the world, have at once adorned and dis- 
graced it. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said : 
“ Would any tongue of man have ventured 
to predict, that within seventeen years from 
its first commencement, the Bible Society 
could have taken such ahold, not only in 
this country, but in almost every country of 


_ the world, as no longer to be restricted by 


any limits, or to depend upon the exertions 
of any individual whatever? It has been 
observed, that great revolutions of opinion 
and manners, if not accompanied by exter- 


hal political changes, do not make that im- 


pression on the spectators and actors in 
those scenes, as in the retrospect of history 
they willimpress on the mind ;—even those 
changes in opinions and sentiments which 
have been succeeded by great political 
events, have appeared, when the various in- 
cidents, contemporary letters, and anec- 
dotes are brought before us, to have made 
an impression on the minds of those then 
engaged in them very far short of what 
they now produce. We are, perhaps, car- 


ried on in these events as in the diurnal 
motion of the earth,in which the greatest 
revolution is effected while every thing 
around us seems at rest, and we are borne 
imperceptibly along. We may hope, that 
no inconsiderable part of that revolution 
has been completed, which shall bring the 
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whole of this sublunary world under the 
Light of Life. We find from the Report, 
that there is scarcely a part of the world 
where its effects have not been diffused ; and 
scarcely a known language in which the 
word ot God has not been, or will soon be, 
translated. That we may see an increas- 
ing progress in this great work, and that 
our worthy and noble President may long 
live to see the progress of it, must, I am 
sure, be the sincere wish of every indi- 
vidual in this room.” 


Lord Teignmouth: “it is one charac. 
teristic excellence of our Institution, that 
itis of no sect or party; it invites and ac- 
cepts the co-operation of all who profess 
their belief of the Divine authority and 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. It has 
no connexion or concern with the political 
affairs of this, or any other kingdom ; its 
orbit is a circle far beyond that of the po- 
litical horizon, and can never come into 
contact with it. Pure in its principles, 
charitable in its object, catholic in its ad- 
ministration, * Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, and good will to men,’ is 
the inspiring and governing spirit of all its 
operations ; and hence it has become the 
source and centre of that happy union among 
Christians of various countries, confessions, 
and denominations, never before witnessed 
in these times, and of which the present 
assembly atfords a gratifying demonstra- 
tion. 


** But amidst the exultation which we 
have so much reason to indulge, we cannot 
overlook the awful and affecting considera. 
tion that thousands around us at home, anc 
that millions even of the household of 
Christ abroad, are still destitute of the re- 
cords of Divine grace and truth, and while 
numbers of them are daily passing into 
eternity. And may we not also consider 
the solicitude so widely manifested and so 
anxiously expressed to obtain the Holy 
Scriptures, together with the facilities af- 
forded for circulating them, as a call of 
Providence on the endeavours of this and 
every Christian nation, to gratify it in the 
largest practicable extent ? Such considera- 
tions can never be regarded with indiffe- 
rence by those who have imbibed the spirit 
of brotherly love from the Holy Book which 
we circulate.” 


The Lord Bishop of Gloucester said : 
* It is delightful to learn, that in one set 
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of cases the Bibles distributed by our So- 
ciety have been the means of restoring the 
idle, drunken, profligate head of a family 
to the regular performance of all the duties 
of his station, and thus making the man a 
blessing instead of a curse to his wife and 
children; that in other instances, amidst 


the various ills of life, in scenes of poverty 


and wo, they have been the instrument of 
instilling resignation, meekness, and even 
contentment ; and that at the close of every 
trial, they have often diffused peace and 
consolation over a death-bed, in’ which, 
without them, confusion, darkness, and 
despair, might have prevailed. And these 
blessed effects are not confined to our own 
country, nor even to Europe, but have ex- 
tended to almost every land—to regions 
where Christianity has been obscured, and 
almost extinguished, under a weight of su- 
perstition, and even to those where her in- 
fluence remained before unknown. 


‘** But I rejoice most especially in the pe- 
culiar seasonableness of this dispensation 
of the Scriptures. We live, my lord, in 
times of an extraordinary description, of 
rapid, wonderful, and most important chan- 
ges, which we could not have foreseen, 
and the.result of which we hardly dare to 
estimate. I would not hazard a political 
opinion upon the subject, but refer merely 
to the fact. Whatever alterations may 
take place in the form and constitutions of 
any of the governments onthe Continent, 
itis inconceivably important that the only 
oracle and standard of right opinions, the 
only prompter of right motives, should be 
universally distributed ; being the only 
means by which liberty can be prevented 
from degenerating into licentiousness. ‘The 
ancient superstitions, by which the judg- 
ments of men upon religious subjects have 
been so long fettered and enchained, seem 
also to afford evident symptoms of decay 
and destruction, How important, then, 
that the Bible, which can alone supply 
equally the vacuities and fill the opening 
lett for new impressions, should be placed 
in every hand, set before every eye, and be 
ready to enter into every heart—that the 
light from above should anticipate or su- 
persede the sparks of human kindling ; and 
that in such a fluctuating sea of opinions, 
each sect should find, in the word of God, 
an anchor sure and steadfast !” 
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Lord Calthorpe, in reference to the Bi. 
ble Society at Paris, remarked: * Recol. 
lecting, as we all too deeply and painfully 
must recollect, those occasions of jealousy 
and of bitter and almost perpetual discord 
which have existed between that nation and 
ourselves, it is peculiarly delightful to find 
ourselves now allied to her by a tie of the 
closest and most endearing nature: and 
from the experience we ourselves have had 
of the growing and diffusive nature of all 
such institutions, we may not unreasona. 
bly hope, that the day is not far distant 
when this Society, existing in a Country so 
rich in all the productions of nature, and 
in the active and enterprising genius of her 
people, will give to that genius anew and 
powerful direction, and lead her, as a com. 
pensation to herself for that submission she 
for some time shewed to an inglorious ty. 
ranny, to acknowledge deeply and heartily 
the supremacy ofthat Almighty Potentate, 
who is King of kingzs,and Lord of lords, and 
afford this high and noblest illustration of 
that loyalty to her monarchs for which 
formerly she was so distinguished.” 


“© Before I conclude, I cannot forbear re. 
ferring to another scene of this Society's 
exertions, which seems to me to afford the 
most satisfactory evidence of the success 
which has attended its foreign operations, 
The beneficial effects which have resulted 
from the dispersion of the Scriptures in 
Africa, have been already proved by the 
pleasing information that the funds of this 
institution have been aided by contributions 
received even from that interesting portion 
of the globe.” 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Glov- 
cester observed: **I am anxious to ex 
press in the warmest terms the acknow- 
ledgments of my illustrious relatives, 46 
well as myself, for this vote of thanks; and, 
in doing so, Lam confident that Iam the 
organ of their sentiments as well as of my 
own. Warmly and strongly as I feel in the 
cause of this Society, lam confident that 
they feel equally warm in it; and that they, 
in common with myself, consider no mo- 
ments so honourably employed as those 14 
which we are united with our countrymen 
in promoting every benevolent design by 
which we can fulfil the command of our 
God and our Saviour, that his Gospel 
should be preached to every creature.” 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FOREIGNe 


ITALy, &c.—If declarations, circular let- 
lers, and manifestoes, could justify the late 
transactions of Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, towards Italy, there would not be want- 
ing the most ample vindication, Indeed, 
the profusion of exculpatory documents, 
which from time to time have appeared on 
the subject, proves, that even the parties 
concerned feel that Europe requires some 
apology for their late measnres. Within 
the last few weeks no less than three pa- 
pers have been circulated throughout Eu- 
rope, dated from Laybach, previously to 
the dissolution of the congress. The first 
isa * declaration” published in the name 
of the Courts of Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia; the second acircular despatch from 
the same powers to iheir respective minis- 
ters at foreign courts; and the third an 
additional circular from the Russian cabi- 
net to its own ministers. The principles 
laid down in all these documents are the 
same ; and the declarations contained in 
them are nothing more than arecapitulation 
of the statements so often made during the 
last twelve months. The allied monarchs 
complain of the spirit of discord which pre- 
vails in the south of Europe. ‘* Every 
where the pestilence exhibited the same 
character: every where one spirit of dis- 
order directed these fatal revolutions.” 
The declaration goes on to triumph in the 
facility with which this spirit was vanguish- 
ed, and which it ascribes to the especial 
providence of the Almighty. ‘* Providence 
struck with terror the consciences of men 
89 guilly ; and the censure of the public, 
whose fate was compromised by these ar- 
tificers of mischief, caused the arms to fall 
from their hands.” The monarchs further 
boast of their justice and disinterestedness 
throughout the whole proceeding, and ex- 
press their determination to act in future 
instances as they have done in this, and 
‘*never to abandon their principles.” As 
if, however, aware of the indignant feeling 
which their course of policy has excited, 
they remark in their circular despatch— 
“Called more than ever, as wellas all the 
other sovereigns and lawful powers of Italy, 
to watch over the maintenance of the peace 
of Europe, to protect it not only against the 
errors and passions which may compromise 


Christ. Observ. No. 234. 


itin the intercourse between one power 
and another, but more particularly against 
those disastrous attempts which would 
spread the horrors of universal anarchy 
over the civilized world, they would con- 
sider it a profanation of so august an object 
to be guided by the strict calculations of a 
vulgar policy. As allis simple, open, and 
frankly avowed in the system they have 
embraced, they submit it with confidence 
to the judgment of all enlightened govern- 
ments.” 


‘Among the * enlightened governments” 
to whom this system has been submitted, 
we are most happy to state that our own 
has again strongly expressed its dissent 
and disapprobation. The subject having 
been again brought before parliament, the 
Marquis of Londonderry declined, and we 
think wiselv, acceding to Mr Woriley’s 
motion for laying a copy of the Laybach 
declaration before Parliament ; because, if 
made the subject of any resolutions by the 
British senate, it would probably only have 
excited irritation between us and our allies 
without any apparent chance of altering 
their line of policy. But he expressed in 
decisive language the feelings of the British, 
cabinet on the subject. We would indulge 
a hope that the public declarations and pri- 
vate remonstrances of our own and other 
governments, as well as the general sense 
of Europe on the question, would render 
the members of this triple alliance some- 
what cautious in future, notwithstanding 
their declarations, of interfering inthe in- 
ternal affairs of independent states. The 
cases of Naples and Piedmont were cer- 
tainly in some degree peculiar, both in re- 
spect to the origin of their revolutions and 
the facilities of crushing them. But the 
example of Spain and Portugal, with whom 
the allies have not ventured to interfere, 
still remains; and we trust that these are 
not the only nationsin Europe, who, if they 
wish, without endangering the safetv of 
neighbouring states, toeflect any changes 
in their constitution of government, (be 
those changes good or bad is not the ques- 
tion,) possess the spirit and the means to 
defend themselves against foreign interfe- 
rence. 


The congress is to meet again at Lay. 
bach in the course of next year, to decide 
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upon their future measures with regard to 
Italy. 


For the government of Naples the king 
has issued a decree appointing an ordinary 
council, and a councilof state. The first 
is to be composed of six ministers of state; 
the tarrer of thirty members, who are all to 
to be named by the king. Such seems to be 
the result of the proivises ofa free consti- 
tution so readily given while the subjuga. 
tion of Naples was still doubtful. Even the 
decrees of the council of thirty are to have 
force only when they concur with the opin- 
ions of the ordinary council, who may de- 
cline acting upon them. — Sicily is to be 
governed in a similar manner by a council 
resident at Palermo, under the jurisdiction 
ofa iord leutenant ‘the Sicilians will of 
course be obliged to submit to this arrange- 
ment, as a large Austrian expedition bas 
embarked to bridle the country. 


Turkey, &c.—The reports which arrive 
from Turkey are still too vague to allow of 
our forming a correct estimate of the real 
state of affairs inthat country. One point, 
however, is unhappily sufficiently clear, 
that the Turks are so far victorious as to 
have effected the most inhuman massacres 
of the Greeks, and other Christians, almost 
with impunity. In Constantinople alone, 
the Greek patriarch, with several bishops 
and priests, and many thousands of native 
Christians, are stated to have fallen victims 
to the fury of the Turkish populace and 
soldiery. The government seems unable, 
and is apparently not very anxtous, to re- 
press these scenes of barbarity. The Chris- 
tian churches are profaned, and numbers 
of them destroyed. Even the subjects of 
the various European powers are stated to 
have been in many cases massacred, and 
their ministers and ambassadors grossly 
insulted ; so much so as to render it neces- 
sary for them to quit Constantinople to 
avoid the rage ofthe Turks, The insur- 
gents in the provinces appear to have been 
generally unsuccessful, though by no means 
finally vanquished. These scenes of cruelty 
and blood, wisich are not however confined 
to one side, may possibly do much towards 
uniting them in a common cause; and 
some explanation may also be demanded 
by the Christian powers whose subjects 
have been murdered or insulted. The 
Turkish government appear to be becoming 
alive to the various dangers which surround 
them, and are collecting a powerful army, 
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and pressing on with it towards the insur. 
gent provinces. 


DOMESTIC. 


The Coronation is fixed for the 19th of 
July, and great preparations are being made 
for conducting it with solemnity and splen. 
dour. The occasion calls upon Christians 
to redouble their intercessions for the peace 
of the realm—the temporal and eternal 
welfare of the monarch—and the happiness 
and religious prosperity of his subjects, 
We trust that many of the prejudices 
which have for some time been too current 
may die away, and give place to that best 
popularity which is earned by personal 
character and public conduct; and which 
his majesty cannot fail to attain, if he pur. 
sue what is said to be his determination— 
namely, to tread in the steps and to emu. 
late the virtues of his revered parent and 
predecessor. May God enable him by his 
grace to fulfil, to the end of a long and hap. 
py life, this honourable pledge ! 


We regret to state, that Sir J. Mackin. 
tosh’s Forgery-prevention Bill was lost in 
the House of Commons, The Marquis of 
Londonderry, after the third reading, took 
the unusual step of dividing the house, 
when some of the friends of the bill having 
grone away, it was lost by a majority of six. 
The other bills abolishing the punishment 
of death for stealing in dwelling-houses, 
and on rivers, &. which had passed the 
Commons, have been rejected in the Lords, 


Mr. Scarlett’s bill is proceeding through 
its stages in the House of Commons, though 
not without considerable opposition ; but 
there seems no likelihood of its passing 
intoalaw. Our own chief objection to the 
bill is not that it does too much, but too 
hte. The attempt, however, though now 
unsuccessful, may be a prelude to a general 
system of more enlightened policy with re- 
spect to the poor, which shall include their 
moral and religious, as well as their tem- 
poral condition, 


Government, finding the sense of the 
House of Commons against them, have con- 
sented to Mr. Curwen’s bill for the repeal 
of the duty on horses used in husbandry.— 
The committee appointed to consider the 
state of agriculture have made a report, 
the result of which is, that nothing cad 
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be done by the legislature on the subject 
with a view to relieve the embarrassments 
which at present affect it. The remedy 
must be left to time. 


A subject has been submitted to the 
House of Lords, which, though at first 
sight apparently only of an ecclesiastical 
kind, has, we are persuaded, when viewed 
in all its bearings and tendencies, an aspect 
which ought not to be overlooked even by 
political men—we mean the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s Eighty-seven Questions. It was 
brought before tbe house in consequence 
of a petition from the Rev. W. Neville, 
who holds two livings in the diocese of Pe- 
terborough, to one of which he nominated 
as his curate the Rev. J. Green, a clergy- 
man, it appears, of unexceptionable charac- 
ter and principles. Mr. Green however 
declined either giving or subscribing the 
required answers to the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s Questions, and was accordingly 
refused a licence. The archbishop of the 
province was appealed to, who stated, that 
there could be no doubt of the bishop's 
right to examine. His grace has since 
denied that he had any jurisdiction in the 
case. Thus circumstanced, Mr. Neville 
felt it his duty to lay the subject before the 
House of Lords. 


The Bishop of Peterborough defended his 
Questions on the ground that they were not 
a new standard of faith ; though in reply to 
Lord King’s objection, that they were not 
calculated to ascertain the ability of the 
candidate, his lordship maintained (we 
quote his words from the Morning Post) 
that **his questions were not intended to be 
a test of abilities but of doctrines.” This is 
exactly the point we have always urged in 
objection to them—namely, that they are 
“atest of doctrine,” and that no clergy- 
man is bound to submit to any other test 
but that of Scripture and the Thirty-nine 
Articles. His lordship also stated, what 
Will be novel intelligence to the defenders 
53 well as the impugners of the Eighty- 
seven Questions, thatit was not his inten- 
tion in imposing them to reject Calvinists, 
as they were not levelled at Calvinistic 
Opinions particularly, but at all deviations 
from the true faith of the church. In one 
sense we think his lordship right in assert- 
ing, that they are not aimed exclusively at 
Calvinistic doctrines ; for some at least of 
the principal doctrines which the Questions 
are intended to impugn are certainly not in 
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any exclusive sense Calvinistic; they are 
the great doctrines of the Bible, of the 
Church of England, and of the Protestant 
Reformation in general. But,in the sense 
intended by the bishop, we can only marvel 
at the assertion; for if his lordship’s gues- 
tions are not levelled at Calvinism, how hap- 
pens it that the idea has so widely gone 
abroad—an idea which it now seems was 
wholiy unfounded—that his lordship had 
himself stated that such was the intention 
of his Questions ? How happens it that all, 
without a single exception, of his lordship’s 
defenders have maintained the same point, 
agreeing with the Layman,* in his Reply 
to “the Legality of the Questions” (p. 18,) 
that the whole of the Questions proposed 
by Dr. Marsh dear directly on the Calvinistic 
tenets, and enable that prelate to prove to 
the very bottom the belief of the candidate 
on those doctrines ;” and with another Lay- 
man, in his ** Refutation of the Rev. Joseph 
Wilson’s Remarks” (p. 40,) that ‘It is to 
stop the progress of such doctrines, (name- 
ly, ** Calvinistic tenets,”) that Bishop Marsh 
has instituted his examination;” and, to 
mention but one authority more, with the 
Christian Remembrancer,” who speaks of 
them, in his Number for January, 1821, 
(quoted in the Christian Observer for 
March, p. 189,) expressly as ‘fa test of 
Calvinism,” nay, with an implication that 
they are nothing more thana test of Culvin- 
ism, and that they are defective on that 
very account? But we leave these points 
for his lordship and his friends to settle ; 
and shall only state further, that though it 
was not thought expedient for Mr. Neville’s 
petitionto be received, as it might lead the 
House to commit itself on subjects beyond 
is natural jurisdiction, the inexpediency of 
the Bishop’s Questions was strongly felt 
and generally admitted. Several noble 
lords—among others, Earl Grey, Lord 
Calthorpe, the Earl of Harrowby, and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne—were clear and ex- 
plicit in reprobating them; and we are 
happy to say, that not one of his lordship’s 
episcopal brethren saw fit to urge a single 
word in their favour, either as respected 
their propriety or their theological charac. 
ter. We trust that after this the Questions 
will not long survive to distract and divide 
the churcli. 





*See list of pamphlets on the Peter. 
borough Questions reviewed in our last 
three Numbers. 
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upon their future measures with regard to 
Itily. 


For the government of Naples the king 
has issued a decree appointing an ordinary 
council, and a councilof state. The first 
is to be composed of six ministers of state; 
the fatter of thirty members, who are all to 
to be named by the king. Such seems to be 
the result of the proivises of a free consti- 
tution so readily given while the subjuga. 
tion of Naples was still doubtful. Even the 
decrees of the council of thirty are to have 
force only when they concur with the opin. 
ions of the ordinary council, who may de- 
cline acting upon them. — Sicily is to be 

overned in a similar manner by 2 council 
resident at Palermo, under the jurisdiction 
ofa iord leutenant = ‘he Sicilians will of 
course be obliged to submit to this arrange- 
ment, as a iarge Austrian expedition bas 
embarked to bridle the country. 


Turkey, &c.—The reports which arrive 
from Turkey are still too vague to allow of 
our forming a correct estimate of the real 
state of affairs inthat country. One point, 
however, is unhappily sufficiently clear, 
that the Turks are so far victorious as to 
have effected the most inhuman massacres 
of the Greeks, and other Christians, almost 
with impunity. In Constantinople alone, 
the Greek patriarch, with several bishops 
and priests, and many thousands of native 
Christians, are stated to have fallen victims 
to the fury of the Turkish populace and 
soldiery. The government seems unable, 
and is apparently not very anx'ous, to re- 
press these scenes of barbarity. The Chris- 
tian churches are profaned, and numbers 
of them destroyed. Even the subjects of 
the various European powers are stated to 
have been in many cases massacred, and 
their ministers and ambassadors grossly 
insulted ; so much so as to render it neces- 
sary for them to quit Constantinople to 
avoid the rage of the Turks. The insur- 
gents in the provinces appear to have been 
generally unsuccessful, though by no means 
finally vanquished. These scenes of cruelty 
and blood, wiich are not however confined 
to one side, may possibly do much towards 
uniting them in a common cause; and 
some explanation may also be demanded 
by the Christian powers whose subjects 
have been murdered or insulted. The 
Turkish goverament appear to be becoming 
alive to the various dangers which surround 
them, and are collecting a powerful army, 
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and pressing on with it towards the insur. 
gent provinces. 


DOMESTIC. 


The Coronation is fixed for the 19th of 
July, and great preparations are being made 
for conducting it with solemnity and splen. 
dour. The occasion calls upon Christians 
to redouble their intercessions for the peace 
of the realm—the temporal and eternal 
welfare of the monarch—and the happiness 
and religious prosperity of his subjects, 
We trust that many of the prejudices 
which have for some time been too current 
may die away, and give place to that best 
popularity which is earned by personal 
character and public conduct; and which 
his majesty cannot fail to attain, if he pur. 
sue what is said to be his determination— 
namely, to tread in the steps and to emu. 
late the virtues of his revered parent and 
predecessor. May God enable him by his 
grace to fulfil, to the end of a long and hap. 
py life, this honourable pledge ! 


We regret to state, that Sir J. Mackin. 
tosh’s Forgery-prevention Bill was lost in 
the House of Commons, The Marquis of 
Londonderry, after the third reading, took 
the unusual step of dividing the house, 
when some of the friends of the bill having 
gone away, it was lost by a majority of six. 
The other bills abolishing the punishment 
of death for stealing in dwelling-houses, 
and on rivers, &c. which had passed the 
Commons, have been rejected in the Lords. 


Mr. Scarlett’s bill is proceeding through 
its stages in the House of Commons, though 
not without considerable opposition ; but 
there seems no likelihood of its passing 
intoalaw. Our own chief objection to the 
bill is not that it does too much, but too 
little. The attempt, however, though now 
unsuccessful, may be a prelude to a general 
system of more enlightened policy with re- 
spect to the poor, which shall include their 
moral and religious, as well as their tem- 
poral condition, 


Government, finding the sense of the 
House of Commons against them, have con- 
sented to Mr. Curwen’s bill for the repeal 
ofthe duty on horses used in husbandry.— 
The committee appointed to consider the 
state of agriculture have made a report, 
the result of which is, that nothing cao 
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he done by the legislature on the subject 
with a view to relieve the embarrassments 
which at present affect it. The remedy 
must be left to time. 


A subject has been submitted to the 
House of Lords, which, though at first 
sight apparently only of an ecclesiastical 
kind, has, we are persuaded, when viewed 
in all its bearings and tendencies, an aspect 
which ought not to be overlooked even by 
political men—we mean the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s Eighty-seven Questions. It was 
brought before tbe house in consequence 
of a petition from the Rev. W. Neville, 
who holds two livings in the diocese of Pe- 
terborough, to one of which he nominated 
as his curate the Rev. J. Green, a clergy- 
man, it appears, of unexceptionable charac- 
terand principles. Mr. Green however 
declined either giving or subscribing the 
required answers to the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s Questions, and was accordingly 
refused a licence. The archbishop of the 
province was appealed to, who stated, that 
there could be no doubt of the bishops 
right to examine. His grace has since 
denied that he had any jurisdiction in the 
case. Thus circumstanced, Mr. Neville 
felt it his duty to lay the subject before the 
House of Lords, 


The Bishop of Peterborough defended his 
Questions on the ground that they were not 
anew standard of faith ; though in reply to 
Lord King’s objection, that they were not 
calculated to ascertain the ability of the 
candidate, his lordship maintained (we 
quote his words from the Morning Post) 
that **his questions were not intended to be 
atest of abilities but of doctrines.’ This is 
exactly the point we have always urged in 
objection to them—namely, that they are 
“atest of doctrine,” and that no clergy- 
man is bound to submit to any other test 
but that of Scripture and the Thirty-nine 
Articles. His lordship also stated, what 
will be novel intelligence to the defenders 
43 well as the impugners of the Eighty- 
seven Questions, thatit was not his inten- 
tion in imposing them to reject Calvinists, 
ag they were not levelled at Calvinistic 
opinions particularly, but at all deviations 
from the true faith of the church. In one 
sense we think his lordship right in assert- 
ing, that they are not aimed exclusively at 
Calvinistic doctrines ; for some at least of 
the principal doctrines which the Questions 
are intended to impugn are certainly not in 
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any exclusive sense Calvinistic; they are 
the great doctrines of the Bible, of the 
Church of England, and of the Protestant 
Reformation in general. But, in the sense 
intended by the bishop, we can only marvel 
at the assertion; for if his lordship’s ques- 
tions are not levelled at Calvinism, how hap- 
pens it that the idea has so widely gone 
abroad—an idea which it now seems was 
wholiy unfounded—that his lordship had 
himself stated that such was the intention 
of his Questions ? How happens it that all, 
without a single exception, of his lordship’s 
defenders have maintained the same point, 
agreeing with the Layman,* in his Reply 
to “the Legality of the Questions” (p, 18,) 
that the whole ofthe Questions proposed 
by Dr. Marsh dear directly on the Calvinistic 
tenets, and enable that prelate to prove to 
the very bottom the belief of the candidate 
on those doctrines ;” and with another Lay- 
man, in his ** Refutation of the Rev. Joseph 
Wilson’s Remarks” (p. 40,) that ‘It is to 
stop the progress of such doctrines, (name- 
ly, *¢ Calvinistic tenets,”) that Bishop Marsh 
has instituted his examination;” and, to 
mention but one authority more, with the 
“ Christian Remembrancer,” who speaks of 
them, in his Number for January, 1821, 
(quoted in the Christian Observer for 
March, p. 189,) expressly as ‘fa test of 
Calvinism,” nay, with an implication that 
they are nothing more thana test of Calvin. 
ism, and that they are defective on that 
very account? But we leave these points 
for his lordship and his friends to settle ; 
and shall only state further, that though it 
was not thought expedient for Mr. Neville’s 
petitionto be received, as it might lead the 
House to commit itself on subjects beyond 
is natural jurisdiction, the inexpediency of 
the Bishop’s Questions was strongly felt 
and generally admitted. Several noble 
lords—among others, Earl Grey, Lord 
Calthorpe, the Earl of Harrowby, anc the 
Marquis of Lansdowne—were clear and ex- 
plicit in reprobating them; and we are 
happy to say, that not one of his lordship’s 
episcopal brethren saw fit to urge a single 
word in their favour, either as respected 
their propriety or their theological charac- 
ter. We trust that after this the Questions 
will not long survive to distract and divide 
the churcli. 





*See list of pamphlets on the Peter. 
borough Questions reviewed in our last 
three Numbers. 
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Mr. Buxton has moved for the “ Re- 
turns of the numberof women who have 
been sacrificed upon the funeral piles of 
their husbands in india during the last four 
years.” We trust, that even should no 
legislative mexssure immediately follow 
upon their production, the discussions and 
the expression of feeling to which the sub- 
ject has given rise, will do much eventually 
towards abolishing this barbarous and in- 
human practice ; a practice which there is 
abundant testimony to prove might be ef- 
fectually checked without any risk or in- 
convenience whatever. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer calcu- 
lates that the excess of the expected re- 
venue above the estimated expenditure for 
the year 1821, will amount to about four 
millions, which sum is therefore available 
towards the liquidation of the public debt. 


Of this, however, neatly 4 million and 4 
half consists of contmgent rESOUrCES ; go 
that there is litle more thantwo and a half 
millions of regular surplus, which is nearly 
halfa million Jess than the estimated q. 
mount of the new laxes imposed in 18)9, 
The repeal of the agricultural horse tax 
will still further diminish this sum. It is, 
however, so far consoling, that there is an 
actual, though not large, surplus of revenue 
above expenditure; and we would hope, 
that by means of retrenchment on the one 
hand, and an improved state of our com. 
merce on the other, this surplus will gradu. 
ally increase so as to become a really eff. 
cient sinking fund. 

We must defer till next month an account 
of some interesting proceedings on the sub. 
ject of the Foreign Slave Trade, which took 
piace in Parliament on the 25th and 26th 
instant. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Samuel Butler, D. D. Head Master 
of Shrewsbury School, to the Archdeacon- 
ry of Derby. 

Rev. Dr. Lawrence Gardener, St. Philip’s 
R. Birmingham, 

Rev. W. Uf. G. Mann, B. A. Bowdon V. 
Cheshire. 

Rev. J. Mayo, M. A. Ozleworth R. 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev, J. Townsend, Taunton St. James’s 
Curacy, Somersetshire, v. Luxton, deceas- 
ed, 

Rev. H. W. R. Birch, Yoxford V. and 
Bedfield R. Suffolk. 

Rev. S. M. Westhorp, Sibon V. with 
Peasenhall Chap. Suffolk. 

Rev. F.Corsellis, M. A. Fingrinhoe V. 
Essex. 

Rev. W. Jennings, Baydon Chapelry, 
Wilts. 

Rev. M. Barnett, North Willingham V. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. C. Musgrove, A. M. Whitkirk V. 
Yorkshire. 


Rev. James Giffard, M. A. (Vicar of 
Wootton.) Cabourne V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Henry St. John, Pultney Per. 
petual Curacy, Surrey, on the nomina. 
tion of the Dean and Chapter of Worces- 
ter. 

Rev. Wm. Chanter, Welcombe Perpetu- 
al Curacy, Devon. 

Rev. Kdward Howells, Preston cum 
Blakemere V. in the diocese of Here- 
ford. 

Rev. T. H. Lowe, M. A. to the 2d por- 
tion of the Rectory of Holgate, Salop. 

Rev. ‘homas Furness, B. A. Oxcomb R. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Thos. Hobbs, Templeton R. De 
von. 

Rev. Thomas Barbar, B. D. Houghton 
Conquest cum Houghton Gildaple annexed 
Rh. Beds. 

Hon. and Rev. John Fortescue, M. A. 
Anderby cum Cumberworth R. Lincoln: 
shire. 


——-- 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R.S.; G.F. H.; N.C.; and a Paper on the Seneca Indians, will appear. 

W.W.; A Frreno To Reproor;C.; H.M ;E; Incoua GhoucesTrRiEensis; J.P. : 
anda ConsTraNnT READER, are under consideration, 

We thank another * Consvanr Reaper” for his favourable opinion of our review of 
the Peterborough Questions, but we do not think it necessary to reprint it, as lie 


proposes. 


The Numbers containing the review are readily accessible. 


The passage from Dryden, sent for insertion by E. S. has already appeared in our work. 
We are much obliged to VoLens fur his offer, but shall not have occasion to give him 
the troubie he proposes, 








